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| OHN HULLAH’S NEW SONGS :— 
Angels of the Hearth. Words by Miss Burnside, 
The Kiss of a Little Child. Words by C. J. Rowe. 











\M The Song of the Wind. Words by Rea. 
Open thy Lattice. Words by R. A. Lea. No. 1 in F; No. 2in A. All 3s. 
a each, post free, at half price in stamps. London; Robert Cocks and Co. Order 
everywhere. 
A ) ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and CO., have just issued Four 
i Songs of eqnal merit, composed by Franz Abt—‘‘ At Evening Time,” 
. very simple and domesticated, the words by Rea; ‘‘Spring Morning,” fres 
Nd and cheerful, written by Dr. Carpenter ; ‘ Golden Sunshine ” and ‘‘ Still is the 
ialt Night,” for which C. J. Rowe has supplied the words. All four are suitable for 

° yoices of medium coinpass ; the last-named is published in two keys A sing- 

ft. song ballad, by Henry Pontet, is ‘‘ Summer in the Heart.” 3s, cach.—Kliza 
y and Cook's spirited poem, ‘‘The Song of the Sailor Boy,” has inspired Stephen 
| read Adams to a bold melody for a contralto volce. 4s. An uncommonly pretty love 

dit y for a soprano is “ Fly Away, White Dove,” written and composed by 8. K. 
Cowan and Odoardo Barri. 8s8.—Vide the “‘Graphic.” All post free at half price. 
with 
Cam- LONDON ;—Sole Publishers, 
( ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
EX- OnpErs EvgaywHeEnrs. 
By 0. 

m ' R. WELBYE-WALLACE (of the Crystal Palace and Gentle- 
-G men’s Concerts, Manchester, &c.) having returned from abroad, can 
— ucept Engagements for Concerts, Cpera, or Oratorio. Address—Care of 
roy Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
lume Be PITA.” (Serenata) by Si TITO MATTEL, will b 
persons . y Signor >» WL e sung 








for the first time by Mr, WELBYE-WALLACE at the Great Hall, 
Tunbridge Wells, on Thursday, May 24th. 


























ice, bs UR QUEEN AND OUR COUNTRY. Loyal Glee. Three 
NGS, Voices. Words by Caroline Balls, Music by R. Andrews. Price 4d. 
ENCES Andrews's Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue, Manchester. 
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HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 


eogagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
244, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 











A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘“‘ CHRISTMAS.” 
Ae A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 
Yo Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 
ja J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 















0 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
4 m be. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
ge instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time——PUTTICK 
iSIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—(Kstablished 1794). 


iT GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 

brated Prayer from “ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 

ter the first time we Observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
tee with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 

Swirt & Co,, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 




























TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
4 — Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
tia Hen unication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
* bangs Paris, Vienna, aud Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
~ Mast, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 

cal Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
atrect), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W 




























RAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


YULE-TYDE. 
J. MORGAN BENTLEY. 
In Paper Covers, 4s. In Cloth, 5s. 


*THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 7s. ne 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 





CHO 








*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 





JOHN GILPIN. 
THOMAS ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Chorus Parts, 28. each. 


“PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 68. In Cloth, 8s. 


“THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 





In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 88. 
*THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 


In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. In Cloth, 7s. 


*“THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Ch th, 8s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 8s, 
Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired. 


CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 
Sacred and Secular Series, 188 Numbers may be had. 
ALSO OF 
THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM,-: 
Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. . 











HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Wholesale Warehouse, 
10 & Ul, LIVTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET,REGENT STREET, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
VOCAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE BETTER LAND.” SONG. W. STERN- 
DALE BENNETT . 
ALSO, BY THE | f SAME COMPOSER. 
REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR. Duet (for 
two Trebles. ‘ ° No. 1, Op. 30. 
DO NO EVIL, Duet (for two Trebles) No, 2, Op. 30. 
AND WHO IS HE THAT WILL HARM 
YOU, Duet (for two Trebles.) . No, 3, Op. 30, 
CAST THY BREAD UPON THE 
WATERS . F No. 
REMtiMBtR NOW THY CREATOR, 
Verse and Chorus. : ° ° 
DITTO DITTO. ° 8vo edition, nett, 
SWEET STREAM THAT WINDS, Four-part 
Song (quarto) . ‘ nett 
OF ALL THE ARTS. BENEATH THE 
HEAVEN, four-part Song (quarto) ° » nett 


4, Or. 30. 
Anthem, 
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INTERNATIONAL ODE. Poetry by ALFRED TENNY- 
BON, D.C.L. Musie by W. STIERNDALE BENNETT. 
New dition, Octavo, nett ... 


CIRO PINSUTI'S 


THREE NEWEST SONGS. 
The Poetry by BARRY CORNWALL. 
“THE LITTLE VOICE,” 
“CONSTANCY.” 

“THE NIGHT.,.’’ 


Post Free ror 24 Sramps EACH. 


MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR MIXED VOICLS. 


Quarto Size, Clearly Engraved. Price Sixpence each, nett. 
SIXTY NUMBERS PUBLISHED. 

This Collection contains Compositions by Sir W. 8S. Bennett, 
Messrs. Aguilar, F. Berger, Baumer, W. H. Cummings, J. G. 
Calleott, J. Coward, W. H. Cusins, C. Gardner, J. L. Hatton, 
H. Hiles, Henry Leslie, Lyon, W. Maynard, G. A. Macfarren, 
Walter Macfarren, Ciro Pinsutti, A. H. D. Prendergast, 8. Reay, 
H. Smart, John Thomas, W. N. Watson, W. J. Westbrook, and 
wy 4 ; Mesdames G. Bairnsfather, M. Dowling, Lindsay, 

. Macirone, Alice » Many Smith, &., &. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
ORPHEUS. (Orreo & Evrypice.) Cu. GLUCK. Scenes 
from the 2nd Act of this celebrated Opera, containing 
Solos for Soprano and Contralto, with Choruses for 
Mixed Voices. Edited by PAUL DAVID. Octavo, 
Paper Covers .ccccccccccccccsccccccesccecees Nett 


NEW VOCAL DUETS. 


pom BY ONE. J. L. MOLLOY . 
WEET IS THE WANDERING BREEZE. 
CLKO PLINSUTI ‘ . 

AT KEST. FRANCESCO BERGER . ‘ ‘ 





AWAKENING. FRANCESCO BERGER. ‘ 
M'AMI SIT’'AMO. FREDERICK LABLACHE 


SIL EST UN CHARMANT GAZON, HARRIET 
YOUNG . . . . . . ‘ . 





LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET) LONDON, 


63, 





J.B, CRAMER & C0.’S PIANOFORTES 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramzr ani 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand cause 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their many. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and ip 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compac 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price rangy 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Gnni 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guiness, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by ihn 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining pore 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetitin 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of th 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since square 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, wel 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing » 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rw 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, wit 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guines 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet loy, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas, 


J. B. Cramer’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musa 
[ustruments, and have nothing in common with tlc articles of furnitur,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally umsy attempts a 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caampa & Co. will be happy to verify any pianofore 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramsn & Co! 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and Wet 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purprs, Edinburgh, a! 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublit, 
CramBk, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. matt 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosew# 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacto 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 16 to 260 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacto 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. , 

«Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of, the present day, few are better 
antitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

«Mr. Lann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
=Musical Times. 

«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

«We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
{t to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing‘ Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.” —The Doctor. - 

“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. - 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.” —The Pictorial World. 

«A series of well-written essays.” —Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 


“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 


“Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 


“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fand of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able."—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 


“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Oxford Chronicle, 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention. ’"—Cambridge 
Express, 


“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News, 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”"—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
tothe task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
~Leeds Mercury. 


“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘Philosophy of 
Voice.’"—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more snited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training istreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
4 well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenaum. 






























Bartureng, Tinpart & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers, 












Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 











Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


GIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 








































From the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic t hy. The 
™p which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only pes view of London and Westminster of the 
Bizabetban era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail... ..Mr. 

cis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
landon......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
- the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
" don topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 
ae 80 trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 




















london: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 69, Fleet Street. 












CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 








SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6a. net. 


These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 
(For he use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 





CRAMER'S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 


4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
GREENHILL, 

Price 8s. each. 


No. 1. 
~— 


“My Native Vale.” 
‘‘ The Sea-shell.” 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 


8. 


“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Pertigrew. Composed by Sucuer 
CHAMPION . ° . . 


“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Illustrated Title 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” 


Marriott. . 
By C. H. R. 
Marriot. Illustrated Title . . . 
“The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey, 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India . ‘ ‘ . 8 


FAVOURTE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 
“Favourite Serenade" (Wekerlin).  . 
‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘The Mulligan Guards.”" Rondo March . 
‘* Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song . 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . ’ : 


‘‘Come, Birdie, come” . ‘ ‘ ‘ 





“Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JoserH CLAFTON ; = ‘ e 





‘QO Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RowanDg ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 








J. SCRUTTON, 


\2, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





WILLEY & CO’S — 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, 








THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATS0y, 


are now Published as Solos and Duets, 
Number. Duets 3s. 





Solos 28. 64. each 


By the same Composer, the following Pianoforte Works — 


COR DE CHASSE (Morceau Caracteristique) . 
DANSE ROYALE (Morceau a la Gavotte) 
DIAMOND DEWDROPS (Morceau Brillant) 
FAIRY SNOWDROP (Bluette de aren 
HUNTER’S SONG (Sketch) . ‘ 

THE ADVANCE (Morceau Militaire) . 

THE WATERFALL (Sketch) ° ° 

WITH THE STREAM (Boat Song) . 
WITHERED BLOSSOMS (Morceau de Salon) . 


ALBERT DUFAURE. 


FAIRY WHISPERINGS (Valse de Salon). 
GENTLE BREEZE (Morceau de Salon) . 
GONDOLIER’S SONG (Sketch) . ‘ 
L'AVANT GARDE (Pas Redouble) . 
SILVERY STREAM (Morceau de Salon) . 


R. F. HARVEY. 
MUSINGS BY THE RIVER SIDE (Reverie) . 


DE KONTSKI. 
LE JAGUAR (Valse de Salon) 


W. KUHE. 
AULD LANG SYNE (Pour les Attraits) 


W. 0. LEVEY. 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH . 


E. M. LOTT. 
LE RAPPEL (Marche Militaire) . 


CARL OBERTHUR. 


REMINISCENCES D’UN aesirnasasne 
provisée) . ‘ 


JOHN OLD. 


GAVOTTE IN F 
SUNLIGHT ON THE WATERS. 


G. RICHARDSON. 
RIPPLING TIDE (Mazurka Brillant) . 


HENRI STANISLAUS. 


GAVOTTE ING . . . . 
THE PARADE MARCH e . 


W. F. TAYLOR. 
VIVE LA JOIE (Grand Valse Brillante) . 
Catalogues and Lists Post free on application. 


LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, 
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MUSIC IN OUR CATHEDRALS.—I. 


In another part of our columns will be found a con- 
densed notice of a paper by Mr. Barrett on Cathedral 
Music. From time to time we have called attention to 
the deterioration both in the music performed in 
Cathedrals and in its executants, although we have wil- 
lingly admitted that there have been great improvements 
in general decorum, whether of ‘Dean and Canons, the 
“Minor” clergy, the singing-men, the “ children,” 
or the humbler staff of vergers, sacrists, beadles, 
guides, &c. &c., who in their decay have exchanged 
service in butler’s pantry or servant's hall, to assist in 
the services of God’s sanctuary before they ‘‘ go hence 
and are no more seen.” Some regard has also been 
shown for the welfare of the choir-boys, whose education 
andtraining, except as regards music, were at no distant 
period utterly neglected ; the Church concerning itself 
no more with these ‘‘ waifs,” than the State did with 
the small street Arabs. No little pressure from public 
opinion was necessary to enforce due attention to 
their duties and responsibilities from Deans and Chap- 
ters, but these Corporations have been roused, and they 
have done something for their inferiors though at the 
smallest sacrifice to themselves. They have also looked 
after the conduct of their services, so that it is now 
rare to hear of a breach or neglect of the prescribed 
rule of “‘ decency and order.” 

§o far, then, our Cathedral worship may be considered 
tobe improved. We wish we could add that the music 
had made equal progress, or that its old standard of 
excellence had been maintained. Our English Cathe- 
drals have long possessed in common a collection of 
compositions which as service music are unequalled by 
anything in the world. There are chants for the 
Psalms in every variety, but all of a certain degree of 
excellence: from the slightly modified Gregorian to 
the florid double-chants of Ebdon, Alcock, or Elvey, in 
some of which it would appear to have been the aim of 
the composer to get in as many crotchets as possible. 
The “ Services ” again, from Tallis to Wesley, are in 
every style, but alike in reverent feeling, and scholarly 
treatment ; while the anthems embrace the finest efforts 
of our church composers in the setting of language 
thythms and in condensation of thought, and in 
manly feeling and Christian confidence. 

Let us first see what has been done with the chant. 
The monotony of the old Church chant when used for 
the long psalms of the Reformed Service, soon gave rise 
to the single chant of our Cathedrals, which preserved a 
certain stateliness, and for a time answered its purpose. 
The double-chant followed at no very distant interval, 
and composers availed themselves of the opportunity 
given by its extension to make the chant more florid, 
and to write all kinds of melodies instead of the diatonic 
Progressions of the older form. These chants grew 
mpidly in number, and in most choirs there was a 


diferent one adapted to each morning and evening of 


the month. A connexion between words and music 
became thus permanently established, and the whole of 
the Psalms were fixed in the memory of those who sang 
them. Rigid time was not observed, the inflections of 
the music following the words, which were there sung 
only a trifle slower than on the reciting note. The 
effect attained was perfect : it was the chant par excel- 
lence ; the essential requisite for its execution was its 
daily use. Nothing used to be more striking then than 
the different effect of a chant when first introduced into 
a parish church, where its character became changed, 
and it had to be kept in irons to suit untrained charity 
children. This “ parish church” performance of the 
chant now obtains in most of our Cathedrals and 
Collegiate churches: in some it is exaggerated to a 
ludicrous extent. Some modern “ pointed psalters "— 
the Prayer-book pointing used to be sufficient—carry 
their directions to a ludicrous point. Finding first a 
crux in the last odd verse in a double-chant, they in a 
long psalm make half-a-dozen such, in order that a 
changed subject may always begin the chant. Then 
the array of p and pp, and f and #/—two letters do not 
always suffice—is alarming; and the recondite effects 
aimed at in word-painting are at least curious. If the 
word ‘children ’’ occur, the verse is marked T'rebles 
only ; ‘young men and maidens” Trebles and Altos ; 
Tenors and Basses represent ‘ soldiers” or ‘ prophets ;”’ 
while Basses only do the “lions roaring’ and the 
‘‘ beasts of the field. ‘ All the earth” or ‘ the whole 
world,” is invariably ordered to be in Unison. In the 
execution of the chant, too, the fossil formulas of the 
preparatory school have been resuscitated: “ For a 
comma, stop and count One; a semicolon, Two,” &e. 
All this is utterly destructive of the use and effect of 
the chant: instead of the choir studying the meaning of 
the words they sing, they are content with attempting 
adherence to the mechanical directions with which their 
psalter is disfigured. A kind of halting precision is 
gained, but the soul of the thing is gone. 

What we have said of the chant, will apply in a great 
measure to the Preces and the Litany: more fuss and 
formality, less animation and significance. We grate- 
fully make two admissions here: one, that the Minor 
Canon who read his part because he could not intone it, 
is almost extinct; another, that, as far as we know, the 
accompaniment by the organ, of the Confession, the 
Lord’s Prayer, or the Apostles’ Creed, is not yet perpe- 
trated in our Cathedrals. 

Let us pass on to the Canticles—the technical “ service ” 
of the church musician. We will only allude to the 
monstrosity of settings of the Te Deum, &c., “chant_ 
wise ;” the mixing up of some three or four chants 
with special indications of time and expression. If is 
a clumsy substitute for the through - written (durch- 
componirt) work; it is troublesome to sing, and, the 
effect is confused and unsatisfactory. It has not re- 
ceived much countenance from musicians, and we trust 





it never will, Clerical precentors rather affect it, 
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We should be sorry if music of the Tallis type were 
to prevail exclusively or even extensively in our cathe- 
dral choirs ; we would deprecate this even more than a 
predominance of Boyce and King and Rogers. In our 
Opinion every musician who has written specially for 
the church is entitled to fair representation. There is 
but one qualification which should be insisted on—good 
counterpoint—possibly of the simplest character and 
most familiar form; but compositions which are har- 
monized after the fashion of a nigger melody or a set of 
quadrilles should have noScountenance in a cathedral. 

What use then is made of the extensive repertory of 
‘*services’’—old and recent—which the English Church 
possesses? We must defer the consideration of this 
question to a future occasion, 


ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 





Tae Metapnysics or Musto. 

We will now apply what has been advanced as gene- 
ralities, briefly refreshing our memories with a few facts 
to be obeyed by all. We determined that Music, like 
all ssthetic arts, is based upon the principle of beautiful- 
ness. We determined that beautifulness is a title given 
to a quite natural and right affinity between outside 
things and our inner state. We accepted that order or 
likeness (symmetry) was'the first step to beauty, 
and that diversity or difference grew out of the 
underlying law. We have seen'‘there is an intrinsic 
degree of orderliness in things we use, there is next the 
orderly way of using them, and there is next the orderly 
way of reproducing them. This last is what most pupils 
have to do, and the well-doing of this depends upon the 
penetration of the pupil to see the orderly sequence un- 
derlying his existing work. But we saw there were 
other factors most important—the law of memory, and 
the law of unconscious mental action. The law of 
memory at once refutes the creed respecting music and 
‘the universal language.” If one man’s memory be 
better than another's, then the present impressions, 
identical to each man, will not affect the soul of each 
identically, but one will be more coloured or influenced 
by recollection than the other. Now all Art, in its in- 
fancy, is necessarily empirical, and after a time, the 
empiricism becomes generalised, and a. science is 
evolved, and we are starting now to show what other 
sciences in advance of us will tell us for artistic use; 
we are starting, as it were, from the present apex of 
excellence in order to arrive at a better land. There is 
just one other matter I wish once again to refer to, 
namely, the difference between the Will and the Feel- 
ings. Ifa man says a thing to himself, it is to aid the 
meaning by means of past similar impressions, the un- 
conscious action of the brain being stimulated through 
the sensation of hearing. If a man says a thing to 
another man, he wills.to generate in the other a special 





state of consciousness. If the other does not hear, the | 


Se 
first man, having no other feelings than at first, Bays 
the same thing but wills it to be louder,—this is a qu, 
tion of will not of feeling, and the design is purely obj, 
tive. If the emotions of the speaker be greater, then the 
universal feeling is shown by either greater contrast ¢ 
demonstration or by change of hue* (clang-tint), or by 
both. his is the objective aspect of the subjectiy 
state. The same principles obtain in the Using 
of atmospheric forces such as Music. We yj 


2» ff te 
apply this: uae —— 


here we have the law of equal division laid down, gj 
here we have a measured distance in silence, 


————_ ae 


Here we haye a key, 





The first note here" is ‘typical of the second measurj 
sound, and is, therefore, louder than its younger broth, 
just above it; while the f is typical of the half bar, th 
half being greater than the quarter, and is, therefor 
louder than the e. Casting onward we find the f ani) 
repeated, this f being the representative of the bar, ani 
the representative of the esthetic impressions of melodis 
form ; it has, therefore, a double claim upon our atten. 
tion. We make it the key of the passage by soundix 
it louder than any other note. 
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This passage is evolved from the first, and so require 
more power to show motives for its existence ; it is the 
sequel of the perceived first melodic impression. The ds 
is the half bar so has power upon it, while the ej 
is, as representative of the fourth note, louder than it 
following sound, a% ‘The last note has of cous 
power. Thus much for the first obvious metaphysicd 
form. But more. The last note finishes the sentence, 
and the sentence is a compound one, made up of thre 


members, having as skeleton first, 





second, 


ce mame ~ 2 


Well, tien, the last note being the final one, has les 
power upon it than it would have were it not las, 
because the listener’s mind requires to be prepared fr 
the end, and the previous stimulus to the unconsct 
cerebration requires a balance from some opp0silf 
force: the'ending of complete melodic passages m™ 
never come to an abrupt termination, like a rail 
accident, or the disjointed mimetic song of the sedge 





* Mr. Alexander Ellis objected at my lecture to my use 
“hue” and “ taint” as terms applied to tone. I mean by “be 
.the healthy colour, by “taint” the corruption. Mutton 
trom beet in hue, and both or either may be Isept till they With 
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warbler, because the mind, whether in conveying thought 
pure and simple through its accepted symbols, or in 
conveying Wishes through discerned acoustic effects, 
always grasps a sentiment from front to end although 
capable of being in degree modified by ulterior 
influences. To keep up the attention while destroying 
the stimulus, the c# has a greater power than its 
mechanical right, while the added power in the second 
part is contradicted by slowness on the penultimate 
beat (c# @$). The added power on No. 13 (see 
March number of the Orchestra) keeps up a stimulus, 
adds vitality to the mechanical form, while a depres- 
sion is simultaneously taking place. To form the com- 
pounded sentence into its parts we put a comma 
(rest), after the first b, (No. 4, last example, March 
Orchestra), @ note of interrogation after the second b, 
(No, 8), and a full stop after the last note. 
The repeated passage is purely a repeat of im- 
pression, and so is sounded louder throughout, and 
punctuated similarly ; uniformity with difference added 
by power is its law, while the influence of the 
added power is counteracted by a greater slowness begun 
earlier in the melodic form. Note here, that the 
“tameness” of amateur players is solely the trans- 
ference of an acquired relativity of forces found in the 
language they speak. The English is the least empha- 
sized language of any, and musicians have hitherto 
been ignorant of its philological laws, and how 
these affect the metaphysical aspect of music. To go 
on: we find a melodic flow differing from the first, 
which difference, by its novelty, attracts the attention 
of the listener; so that it is easy to apportion out 
our forces at similar places (order to counteract the 
difference), and work with a shade greater speed (added 
stimulus to attention). 
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' refrain,” not as musicians understand the term, but 
itis the refrain, or holding back, i.e., the curb, to the 


The form ps — = 


—— 
a sa 


seq is the antithesis to both preceding sentences, and 
would be preceded by a double bar if there were not the 
4in the bass, which virtually, although one note, is a 
connecting cadence, tying the resolution to its fore- 


runners. Here is the question Sees 


_———— — 


This passage is the 





succeeding passage. 





Here 


is the answer oe — Of course keeping uni- 


formity of forces we mass our lights and shades, our 
stimuli and counter stimuli, in similar places, only 


Higgetating each. Note how tho forces of four hayo | 








been growing! These want breaking up towards the 


11 
> — 
ae 


end, 80 —— 


& moment's rest here, 


then — after this a little rest, then 


14 15_ 


= fa Slowness to 
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balance. This is a quite rudimentary sketch of psychic 
force through audition. The melodic form of this 
piece embraces two forms of four beats pushed one beat 
forward, in other words, the melody by its form cuts 
against the mechanical rhythmic force. Then this 
repeated. Then two forms of four beats resolved and 
both repeated singly. ‘There is no doubt, no one can 
rationally have any doubt, that in a piece like this the 
dynamics could be absolutely gauged and the forces 
artistically apportioned so that those who as servants 
simply obeyed would give pleasure to others; what, 
then, would those persons be who, having power to 
absorb all that science can prove, would yet have 
sufficient ability to rise beyond their teachers ? 
A subject commending itself to the political economists 
of Art. It will be noticed that I began the 
numbers differently to the mode musical men would 
expect; I began numbering from the first stimulus to 
the ear given by the melody; this was purposely done, 
in order to separate and detach the psychic force of 
melody, and the transfused added forces, from the 
automatic underlying rhythmic flow. I have preferred 
using other than technical terms, as technical terms 
in music are so badly defined in dictionaries, and 
so oppositely used by musicians. To the first double 
line the sounds form a paragraph made up of two com- 
pound sentences. Another paragraph would divide the 
refrain from the antithesis, if the first were not con- 
nected by a note; it is, so to speak, ‘run on.” The 
lesson here wished to be inculcated is that the art of 
teaching the utilisation of sounds includes the art of 
introducing rests, the art of introducing variableness 
of speeds, and the art of introducing added power. 
Cuartes Lunn. 


another accent at 14 





MUTE HISTRIONICS, 


On April 11th was given a performance in which 
authors, actors, and even scenic artists were mutes, as 
were the majority of the spectators. This unique display 
took place at the Horns Assembly Rooms, Kennington, 
under the auspices of the Royal Association in aid of 
the London deaf and dumb. The drama—a thorough- 
going melo-drama, in seven acts, with any amount of 
sword-clashing—was the production of a deaf and dumb 
man, Mr. 8. Thompson, a lithographic printer. The 
title was ““Don Guzman; or, The Ruined Duke ;” the action 
was laid in the seventeenth century. There were a dozen 
characters, of whom only one was female, and that was 
taken by a male, capitally made up. The dresses 
were identical with those used in ordinary stage plays ; 
they had heen kindly lent by Mr. May, of Bow Btreet, 
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There was no orchestra. The plot of the piece was 
given in epitome on the bills, and as the piece progressed 
it was “‘ orally interpreted to the hearing friends,” of 
whom there were some 150 present. Those friends 
included such persons as Mr. Cazenove, whose philan- 
thropy is large and largely known, and a number of 
clergymen, comprising amongst others the Rev. Canon 
Fisher, Rev. Messrs. Harris, Hussey, and Thompson, 
and the Rev. Dr. Allon. The Rev. Samuel Smith, of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Oxford Street—the church for the 
deaf and dumb—and Mr. Charles Rhind, the associa- 
tion’s missionary for the South London district, who 
explained the piece for the general public, were also 
present. The proceedings commenced wth a tea, then 
came addresses, interpreted in their course, and at seven 
the curtain rose for the play amid breathless attention. 
The play—how shall we describe it? It was romantic 
to a degree, liberally blotched with crimson, and full of 
startling episodes. It was watched with eager eyes and 
eloquent faces, and every changing phase on the stage 
could be read in the changing features of those who 
looked on as earnestly as any audience that ever as- 
sembled in the Victoria Theatre. ‘The first act opened 
in a council chamber—a tale of intrigue—Don Fernando, 
secretary to Philip of Spain, seeking to turn his rival, 
Don Guzman, out of favour. The plot was suggestive 
of reminiscences of a great many plays, ‘‘ Don Cesar de 
Bazan,” Sheridan's “ T'ragedy Rehearsed,” and anold stock 
piece ‘‘ Percy,” among others. There were duels, attempted 
assassinations, acarousal in a guard-room, love-making, 
an apostrophe to England’s glory—in fact, the orthodox 
materials of a good sensational dramatic dish. The 
great scene was the fifth, laid in a prison, where the 
sentinels got merry and indulged in the semblance of a 
song, during which the bullets were extracted from 
their guns. Afterwards they execute their prisoner 
with blank cartridge, and he falls, but the spectators, 
who are in the secret of the deception, are joyful, for 
they know he is not dead. The drama lasted three 
hours and a quarter, and was watched earnestly, criti- 
cised intelligently, and applauded frantically, as far as 
hand-clapping went. ‘To the ordinary observer it was, 
of course, monotonous ; but to anybody who entered 
into the spirit of the thing and compared the feelings 
depicted on the countenances of the mute audience with 
the acts represented by the mute performers it was ful! 
of interest. The notion that where Nature denies one 
sense she compensates by making others more acute, 
was confirmed by the expericnce gained in witnessing 
this deaf-and-dumb drama, the first of its kind. The 
action was really very fine; every trait was striking, 
and to the purpose ; there was a mobility of feature and 
a command of plastic lip that were rare and masterly, 
while the intensity with which each actor threw himself 
into his part at times was almost painful. If those 
sufferers cannot speak, at least they can feel. An 
exercise of this nature, no doubt, amuses those who 
participate in it; and those persons, blessed with the 
gift of speech, who were admitted to witness the display, 
could not fail to be inspired with sympathy for the deaf 


mutes, and an earnest desire to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, 





ESSIPOFF INTERVIEWED. 
Mdme. Essipoff, while ‘‘ making preparations for a 
trip Bostonwards,” was recently interviewed by one of 





=——. 
the staff of the Danesbury News. She is described 
as ‘a very charming little lady, modest, UNassuming 
nay, even diffident in manner; but with a winsons 
smile and artless grace, and a large amount of person 
magnetism.” She received her interviewer cordially, 
‘came forward in her frank and hearty manner, ap) 
shook hands.” The Danesbury News reporter did no 
elicit anything new or very valuable from the greg 
Russian pianiste, and he seems to have been confused jy 
transcribing his Notes about the ‘* Well-tempered (lay. 
chord of Bach.” Mdme. Essipoff, however, showed hy 
sound common sense, and no little amount of patieny 
and courtesy to her visitor. 


«Ah! you want to interview me ?” 

“No! only to ask you a few questions. Whatis yor 
opinion of American audiences ?”’ ; 

‘‘ Verycold and unimpressive, as compared with thos 
of Europe, but evidently desirous to learn everything 
about music. They prefer Mendelssohn, Liszt, ayj 
Chopin to all the other composers in my repertoire.” 

«What do you think of the Conservatory system ¢ 
teaching ia this country ?” 

«Think ?” with a merry laugh and a toss of th 
head. ‘To one accustomed to the grand institutioy 
known as Conservatoires in Europe, the name seems jl 
applied to the little schools here. There the professor 
are musical artists of world-wide renown ; here they 
are— well, who are they ?”’ 

«But we have good teachers here as well as incom 
petent ones.” — ie 

‘Of course you have, and conscientious, painstaking 
instructors they are. They aim at something bette 
and more enduring than giving a pupil mere superficial 
knowledge.” : : 

« What would you say of a teacher who would give ‘ 
girl of seventeen the Sonata Pathétique or Weber 
Concertstiick, and never think of exercises ?” 

‘«‘ Why, simply that the girl was wasting her tim, 
and that that teacher knew nothing of his business.” 

“What gives you that marvellous wrist power thi 
sometimes converts the piano into an orchestra?” 

“T attribute any power I may possess of that kind t 
the constant, unremitting practice of Czerny’s exercist, 
the best ever written for the piano. Fingers and wns 
must be trained and reduced to submission before the 
intellectual faculties are called into play. What is tht 
use of inspiration and warmth of feeling if there be! 
rebellious finger setting up its authority against that o 
the mind? No. Those ten fingers must be reduced 
perfect discipline, and must be blind slaves of the wil 
of the player. This cannot be done by giving 4 pupl 
large works to study before she knows how to play! 
scale correctly.” 

‘Is a knowledge of harmony necessary for a youl 
pianist ?” 

“Undoubtedly. It teaches self-reliance, and gives! 
deeper insight into the meaning of the composer. 
structure of the entire work is thus unfolded to ti 
mind, and phrasing and expression naturally follov. 
Take a prelude or a fugue by Bach. How the “ 
ently inextricable mazes become simplified under 
unerring guidance of a knowledge of thoroughbass 
harmony! With such a lamp the obscurity of a fugat 
is dispelled, with such a cicerone the labyrinth becom 
easy of access. One who has conquered the 
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tempered “ Clavichord,” or Bock, (sie) need not dread 
ything in the piano line.” 

«Then you think that there cannot be too much 
study devoted to exercises ?” 

«No; the claims of art may be considered severe, 
put the reward is exceeding great. My mistress is a 
jealous one, but a smile from her repays all toil and 
trouble. Step by step progress in art must be made, or 
misguided ambition and carelessness will surely lead to 
a fall.” : 


an 








DEATH OF MR. ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Andrew 
Halliday, which took place on April 10th, at his 
residence in St. Augustine’s Road, Camden Town. For 
many months he had been failing in health, suffering 
from a general breakdown of the constitution ; still, 
though his friends felt that his days were numbered, 
the news of his death fell upon them with a painful 
surprise. Mr. Halliday (whose full name was Andrew 
Halliday Duff) was born at Marnoch, in Banffshire, in 
1830. His father was a clergyman. He was educated 
at Marischal College and University, Aberdeen, and at 
an early age came to London, where he soon found 
occupation as a journalist on the Morning Chronicle. 
He also wrote for the Leader, where some of his essays 
attracted the attention of Thackeray, and he was invited 
to contribute to the pages of the Cornhill Magazine. At 
that period the young Scotchman was known in connec- 
tion with the brilliant galaxy of wits and litterateurs of 
whom the Broughs and Talfourd were the leading spirits. 
In 1861 he joined the staff of All the Year Round, where 
his articles had much success, Mr. Halliday having 
acquired the knack of Dickens's style to a great extent. 
Selections from his contributions have been re-published 
in volume form under the titles of ‘‘ Every-day Papers,”’ 
“Sunny-side Papers,” and ‘* Town and Country.” A 
tract of his, describing the working of the Post Office 
Savings’ Banks was reprinted by order of the authorities 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and upwards of half a million 
of copies were sold. Mr, Halliday was also known as a 
dramatist, but his greatest pecuniary successes were 
due to his skill as an adaptor. The first comedy 
produced at the Vaudeville was from his hands. Hig 
earliest hit on the stage was * The Great City,” at Drury 
Lane, in which Miss Madge Robertson made her mark 
in the metropolis, having undertaken a part at brief 
notice which Mrs. Hermann Vezin was obliged to decline. 
Burlesque, comedy, farce, and melodrama were equally 
acceptable to theready pen of the deceased, and none of 
them was a failure, for he had a rare faculty for divining 
the passing taste of the public. Perhaps it is by his 
spectacular adaptation at Drury Lane of “ Kebecca,” 
* Amy Robsart,”’ and ‘ Notre Dame,” among others, 
that he will be best known to the general public ; 
but his most solid title to literary reputation rests on 
the series of essays contributed to Al/ the Year Round 


aud Cornhill. Mr, Halliday leaves a widow, but no 
children. 





The funeral took place on Saturday, April 14, in 
Highgate Cemetery. Amongst the distinguished men 
present were Mr. Halliday’s brother, General Duff, 
Messrs. Cruikshank, Albery, J. L. Toole, Charles 
Dickens, Charles Millward, Tegetmeier, Chatterton, G, 
A. Sala, Brunton, Howard Paul, L. Brough, Chatto, 
G. A. Henty, Henry Lee, C. Kelly, James, Thorne, 
and many others known in the world of literature 
and art. 








DEATH OF MR. CHARLES NEATE. 


Another link with the past has been severed by the 
death of Mr. Charles Neate, who died on Good Friday, 
March 80, at Brighton, two days after his ninety-third 
birthday. Mr. Neate was born in London in 1784, 
and was probably the oldest musician in the world. 
He played the violoncello and the pianoforte, having 
studied the latter instrument with Field, who ex- 
patriated himself to St. Petersburg. Neate was a 
prominent figure in musical society when it was more 
exclusive than now: he had the friendship of the most 
eminent musicians and composers during his long 
career ; he possessed a refined taste in addition to his 
natural genius and his executive powers: he was a 
successful performer in public. The highest technique 
was evinced in his compositions, though these were 
little marked by the strokes of genius which can alone 
give life and contrast to coldness and mechanical 
routine. He was one of the founders of the Philhar- 
monic Society and long took an active part in its 
management; and his name is to be frequently found 
in the programs of its concerts, and indeed of every 
musical undertaking of worth for nearly half a century. 
Few men had greater capacity, or greater opportunities 
for making a name, and yet his memory has almost 
perished in his lifetime. Mr. Neate was not exempted 
from the common burden of English musicians: he 
lived by teaching the pianoforte: not as the professor 
at a Conservatoire, but as the fashionable—and well- 
paid—instructor of young ladies at school or at home. 
However much he loved his art, he had to live by the 
trade of teaching. Little wonder then that at the age 
of threescore and ten, he found more congenial oc- 
cupation for his retirement in his library and in a 
dillettante devotion to natural science. Those were 
worthy pursuits for the declining years of an English 
gentleman—a chatacter Mr. Neate had sustained 
throughout*his long life. The music of Mr. Neate’s 
early days was the music of mechanism: it was 
superseded in his time by the music of expression ; 
which seems likely in the present day to yield to the 
music of confusion. When chaos has been reached, 
we may revert to old habits and models-and tastes: the 
ability to appreciate what is really good depends much 
on the existence of such conscientious teachers and 
executants as was the late Charles Neate. 
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THE TELEPHONE. 





It is now some years since Dr. Gauntlett intimated 
the possibility through the means of electricity of the 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral playing on all the in- 
struments in the City churches synchronously with his 
own organ. We have not yet quite arrived at that 
consummation, and it is probable that experiments in 
that direction may cease, as by means of the Telephone 
it is not impossible that congregations in City churches 
may be enabled to hear what is going on in St. Paul’s. 
We are certainly a long way yet from the attainment 
of so desirable an end; but success in the transmission 
of sounds seems to progress more rapidly than in the 
transmission of signs. The improvements made since 
transmitting sound by electricity was first accomplished 
by Ries in 1861 are far greater than those between the 
experiments of Lesage in 1774 in electrical telegraphy, 
and the patents of Cook and Wheatstone in England, 
and of Morse in America sixty-three years later, that 
is, in 18387; while the first message from Queen 
Victoria to President Buchanan in August, 1858, was a 
hundred and eleven years subsequent to the first trans- 
mission of an electric discharge through water by Dr. 
Watson, (between Westminster and Lambeth), in July, 
1747. 

The chief experimenters with the telephone are Pro- 
fessor A. Graham Bell, of Salem, Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Elisha P. Grey, of Chicago. The former has made 
the more extensive experiments, but the latter has 
operated over greater distances. Professor Bell has 
operated over 143 miles, while Mr. Grey has transmitted 
sounds over 248 miles. 

On Uct. 9, 1876, the first practical proof of the tele- 
phone’s success was given. On that day the conversa- 
tion of the operator in Cambridge, carried on in the 
ordinary tones, could be distinctly heard in Boston. 
With a wire eighteen miles long, from Boston to Salem, 
Professor Bell succeeded, on Jan. 21, in transmitting 
words and tones and inflexions of several voices. A 
lady sang ‘“‘The Last’ Rose of Summer,” and every 
note was heard. The sounds are described as perfectly 
clear, and “ had about the same effect as if the listener 
were at the rear of a concert hall, say one hundred feet 
from the singer.”’ 

Professor Bell's maximum distance thus far achieved 
was 143 miles. The first despatch to a newspaper was 
a report of a lecture on the telephone by Professor Bell 
in Salem on the 12th of February, sent to the Globe 
newspaper in Boston. Songs and brief speeches were 
also sent from Boston to Salem; and the applause in 
Salem was heard distinctly in Boston. 

Professor Bell’s apparatus is described as consisting 
of “a powerful compound permanent magnet, to the 
poles of which are attached ordinary telegraph coils of 
insulated wire. In front of the poles, surrounded by 
these coils of wire, is a diaphragm of iron. A mouth- 


as 
this diaphragm, substantially completes the 
ment.” - The operation of the instrument is thy 
described :—‘* The motion of steel or iron in front of thy 
poles of a magnet creates a current of electricity in oj, 
surrounding the poles of the magnet, and the duratiy 
of this current of electricity coincides with the duratig 
of the motion of the steel or iron moved or vibrated 
the proximity of the magnet. When the human wig 
causes the diaphragm to vibrate, electrical undulatiog 
are induced in. the coils around the magnets Precisely 
similar to the undulations of the air produced by ty 
voice. The coils are connected with the line wire, anj 
the undulations induced in them to travel through th 
wire, and passing through the coils of another insin, 
ment of similar construction at the other end of the lim, 
are again resolved into air undulations by the diaphragm 
of this instrument.” 

The Telephone of Mr. Grey appears to deal chiely 
with the transmission of musical sounds. His appan. 
tus is thus described on the occasion of an exhibitiong 
the instrument at Detroit. The receiving box at Detroit 
consists of a large sounding box, on which is mount 
an electro-magnet of suitable construction. The ba 
enlarges the noise of the thud or sound which takes plax 
in musical rate in the iron. This ‘ thud” takes plae 
whenever the iron of the electro-magnet is magnetize 
or demagnetized. There is still another principle in 
volved, of which Mr. Grey makes use : the elongation i 
the iron at the time of magnetization. Mr. Grey cm 
structs his apparatus so that the iron strikes the bors 
each elongation. We have thus the molecular thud si 
the sound of the flow combined, and the sounding bn 
to enlarge and make audible the otherwise minute soul 
The transmitter, in Chicago, consists of a key-board 
two octaves and a tuning bar, an electro-magnet al 
electro-cireuit. With the key C the bar is tuned to(, 
with D the bar tuned to D, &. When the key(s 
depressed the electric current of the local battery # 
Chicago acts upon its corresponding electro-magné 
which sets the bar C into vibration, corresponding wil 
its fundamental. This vibration continues as long# 
the key is depressed only. Each forward motion 
the bar, by means of contact points suitably arrange 
puts to the telegraph line from Chicago to Detroit # 
electric battery power. Each return of the bar tale 
the battery off. The vibration of the bar 0 
transmits to the line a uamber of electric impt 
corresponding to its fundamental. These act upon ¥ 
electro-magnet in Detroit to a number of times cm 
sponding to the fundamental of the tuning bar at Oh 
producing musical sound in the manner expla! 
The key of D acted upon will produce the sound D,s 
the key F the sound F. If the keys D and F are 
depressed at the same time, both sets of electric im 
exist in the wire at the same time, and both are ™ 
audible by the receiver here. Owing to complea! 
of electric circuits, the apparatus for transmitting ¥ 
is so constructed that but one tone is put to wie 





piece, whose function is to converge the sound upon 
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time. ; 
of sounds for telegraphic purposes, as mauy as eight 
. and sixteen tones have coexisted in a wire at the sathe 
: ‘no, and all have been received in perfect order at the 
" time, P 
" receiving end. 
" There are thus two Telephones both apparently 
+ working on towards perfection in the States. Concerts 
" have been announced on a large scale where the per- 
- formers are to be miles away from the audience ; and 
ei other wonderful exemplifications are premised. In the 
thy meantime we wait for accurate and trustworthy 
am accounts of what has been done and is doing. 
the 
tr: It will be a pity if scientific hoaxing should become 
ine, common among American members of the press, as 
agu there is no telling where it may stop. The Cincinnati 
Commercial of March 28 contains the following :— 
ily “Mr, E. C. Armstrong, Superintendent of the Suburban Tele- 
path graph Company, played a practical joke on the newspaper 
onl reporters yesterday. Mr. Armstrong has recently been in Chicago, 
strait and on his return represented that he had made arrangements to 
rnted test the musical powers of the telephone between Chicago and 
bar Cincinnati. Accordingly an invitation was extended to the reporters 
tas to be present at a trial in one of the rooms of the Western Union 
P Telegraph Company’s building, promptly at 2.55 yesterday after- 
place noon. Quite a company assembled at the time, and were held in 
etized suspense for a considerable period by Mr. Armstrong, who busily 
ple in: rushed about making arrangements for the entertainment. At 
on length the eager party was admitted into the inner room, where 
the telegraphic concert was to be held. There was a great array 
y Con: of wire coils, and the preparations were immense. After testing the 
box al Wires, and finding them strongly charged, the operator connected 
nd and them, and the music began to play. Two or three familiar old tunes 
ng be were jingled off in good style to the no small interest of visitors, 
conl who crowded about the little instrument. No less than four 
nd modest reporters of the Enquirer were present to take in the 
08 situation and tear the sensation to tatters. The Gazette sent its 
vet anil musical critic to hear the strains, and, with his ear close to the 
1 to (, instrument, he expressed his satisfaction at the tone, and noticed 
ey Cis 4 peculiar whirr, that was due, no doubt, to the electric influences 
tery a in transmission. The evening papers were also fully represented. 





When the edified congregation had been wrought up to the highest 
pitch, Prof. Armstrong detached the instrument from its wire 
connections and held it up to the gaze of the crowd, explaining 
that the fact of its continuing to play was due to its having become 
fully charged with musical lightning. At the same time he dis- 
covered that a Swiss music-box had been neatly fitted into the 
télay'instrument, and had been doing all the playing.” 


Will the newspaper reporters who were thus hoaxed 
content themselves with their discomfiture, or will they 
attempt to hoax others in return? Shall we be able 
to depend on the literal truth of telephonic experi- 
ments as reported from the other side of the Atlantic ? 
or must we class them with the scientific researches of 
Jules Verne under the sea ? 

Some people will perhaps. not be sorry that a dry 
scientific enterprise should be varied and enlivened with 
a little humour. A New York publicatiou sees in the 
Telephoue a means of rescue from financial diffieulties 
of the churches in that city :— 



















































































“Telephones have not yet been ordered for any of the Brooklyn 
thurches ; but the question of getting them is gravely agitated in 









In Mr. Grey's system of multiple transmission | 





certain quarters. So great is the dearth of funds for ministers’ 
salaries, that the suggestion is made for half a dozen churches to 
club, uniting on one really eloquent preacher. This preacher 
can speak from the pulpit of any one of the churches, or, if it suit 
him better, from his own study, He will not be annoyed by 
seeing his hearers go to sleep under his ministrations, and they 
will be free to slumber, if they are weary, without feeling them- 
selves guilty of personal discourtesy to their preacher. The 
introduction of the telephone will thus systematize public worship 
to a degree never contemplated in the past ages, and at the same 
time promote economy. The instrument will be found as available 
for the choir as the preacher. Five quartets out of six can be 
dismissed, and organs can be sold for useless lumber. The 
quarrels of the music committees can be brought to a peaceful 
conclusion, and the lion and the lamb can unite in teléphoning 
their chorus of thanksgiving. All that will be done in each 
church where minister and choir are not personally present, will 
be to see that the sexton is on hand to stir the fire, and the 
trustees or deacons to take up-the collection.” 





Since the above was in type one of the Telephonic 


concerts has eeme off at the Steinway Hall in New 


York, which is described by the correspondent of the 
Daily News as follows :— 


“On April 2, Mr. Strakosch was entertaining two or three thou- 
sand people at Steinway Hall with a telephone concert, at which 
the atidience and the performer were placed about 90 miles 
apart. Professor Grey’s telephone was employed. The performer 
sat in the telegraph office at Philadelphia, and the wire, after 
passing across 90 miles of land and along the beds of three rivers, 
and through the chief office of the company in New York, was 
brought into Steinway Hall, attached to an ordinary sending 
instrument at the side of the stage, and thence carried to the 
telephone. After Professor Grey had made a brief explanation of 
his invention, a signal was sent to Philadelphia, and in a moment 
the first notes of ‘ Home, sweet Home’ came floating on the air. 
The sound was like that of a distant organ, rather faint, for a 
hard storm was in progress and there was consequently a great 
‘leakage ’ of the electric current, but quite clear and musical. 
The lower notes were the best, the higher being sometimes 
almost inaudible. ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ ‘Oom’ 8 
gentil,’ and other melodies followed with more or less success, 
There was no attempt to play chords, but two and even three 
notes, I believe, can be sounded together. We hear that a crowd 
of curious spectators gathered in the Philadelphia telegraph 
office to watch the performer, but the vibrations of the forks 
at that end were scarcely audible.” 


The correspondent is silent as to any musical-box 
“ doing all the playing.” Was the effect produced 
without the box, or did the correspondent leave before 
the final dénouement? With the exception of there 
being an excess of electricity in the one case, and a 
leakage in the other, there is a etrious resemblance 
between the account published in the Cincinnati 
Commercial of March 28, and that in the London Daily 
News. of April 28. 





MR. BARRETT ON CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


At a recent meeting of the Musical Association, Mr. 
W. A. Barrett read a paper on ‘‘ Music in Cathedrals.” 
We extract the following summary from the Morning 
Post :—He said that he wished to offer a few suggestions 
for the continuation of that long-needed improvement 
in the use and management of cathedrals which had 
u4 
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It is now some years since Dr. Gauntlett intimated 
the possibility through the means of electricity of the 
organist of St. Paul's Cathedral playing on all the in- 
struments in the City churches synchronously with his 
own organ. We have not yet quite arrived at that 
consummation, and it is probable that experiments in 
that direction may cease, as by means of the Telephone 
it is not impossible that congregations in City churches 
may be enabled to hear what is going on in St. Paul's. 
We are certainly a long way yet from the attainment 
of so desirable an end; but success in the transmission 
of sounds seems to progress more rapidly than in the 
transmission of signs. The improvements made since 
transmitting sound by electricity was first accomplished 
by Ries in 1861 are far greater than those between the 
experiments of Lesage in 1774 in electrical telegraphy, 
and the patents of Cook and Wheatstone in England, 
aud of Morse in America sixty-three years later, that 
is, in 1887; while the first message from Queen 
Victoria to President Buchanan in August, 1858, was a 
hundred and eleven years subsequent to the first trans- 
mission of an electric discharge through water by Dr. 
Watson, (between Westminster and Lambeth), in July, 
1747. 

The chief experimenters with the telephone are Pro- 
fessor A. Graham Bell, of Salem, Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Elisha P. Grey, of Chicago. The former has made 
the more extensive experiments, but the latter has 
operated over greater distances. Professor Bell has 
operated over 148 miles, while Mr. Grey has transmitted 
sounds over 248 miles. 

On Uct. 9, 1876, the first practical proof of the tele- 
phone's success was given. On that day the conversa- 
tion of the operator in Cambridge, carried on in the 
ordinary tones, could be distinctly heard in Boston. 
With a wire eighteen miles long, from Boston to Salem, 
Professor Bell succeeded, on Jan. 21, in transmitting 
words and tones and inflexions of several voices. A 
lady sang ‘The Last’ Rose of Summer,” and every 
note was heard. The sounds are described as perfectly 
clear, and “ had about the same effect as if the listener 
were at the rear of a concert hall, say one hundred feet 
from the singer.”’ 

Professor Bell's maximum distance thus far achieved 
was 143 miles. The first despatch to a newspaper was 
a report of a lecture on the telephone by Professor Bell 
in Salem on the 12th of February, sent to the Globe 
newspaper in Boston. Songs and brief speeches were 
also sent from Boston to Salem; and the applause in 
Salem was heard distinctly in Boston. 

Professor Bell’s apparatus is described as consisting 
of ‘a powerful compound permanent magnet, to the 
poles of which are attached ordinary telegraph coils of 

insulated wire. In front of the poles, surrounded by 
these coils of wire, is a diaphragm of iron, A mouth- 


————e 
this diaphragm, substantially completes the 
ment.” - The operation of the instrument is thy 
described :—‘* The motion of steel or iron in front of th 
poles of a magnet creates a current of electricity in gj, 
surrounding the poles of the magnet, and the duratigy 
of this current of electricity coincides with the duratig, 
of the motion of the steel or iron moved or vibrated jy 
the proximity of the magnet. When the human wig 
causes the diaphragm to vibrate, electrical undulatioy 
are induced in. the coils around the magnets precisy 
similar to the undulations of the air produced by ty 
voice. The coils are connected with the line wire, aj 
the undulations induced in them to travel through th 
wire, and passing through the coils of another insin, 
ment of similar construction at the other end of the lin, 
are again resolved into air undulations by the diaphragy 
of this instrument.” 
The Telephone of Mr. Grey appears to deal chiely 
with the transmission of musical sounds. His appan. 
tus is thus described on the occasion of an exhibitiond 
the instrument at Detroit. The receiving box at Detroit 
consists of a large sounding box, on which is mounial 
an electro-magnet of suitable construction. The bu 
enlarges the noise of the thud or sound which takes plax 
in musical rate in the iron. This * thud” takes pla 
whenever the iron of the electro-magnet is magnetizi 
or demagnetized. There is still another principle i 
volved, of which Mr. Grey makes use : the elongation d 
the iron at the time of magnetization. Mr. Grey cm 
structs his apparatus so that the iron strikes the bors 
each elongation. We have thus the molecular thud sui 
the sound of the flow combined, and the sounding bu 
to enlarge and make audible the otherwise minute sount 
The transmitter, in Chicago, consists of a key-boardd 
two octaves and a tuning bar, an electro-magnet al 
electro-cireuit. With the key C the bar is tuned to(, 
with D the bar tuned to D, &. When the keys 
depressed the electric current of the local battery 
Chicago acts upon its corresponding electro-magué 
which sets the bar C into vibration, corresponding wil 
its fundamental. This vibration continues as longs 
the key is depressed only. Each forward motion @ 
the bar, by means of contact points suitably arrangt 
puts to the telegraph line from Chicago to Detroit # 
electric battery power. Each return of the bar 
the battery off. The vibration of the bar 0 
transmits to the line a number of electric imp 
corresponding to its fundamental. These act upon’ 
electro-magnet in Detroit to a number of times com 
sponding to the fundamental of the tuning bar at Gil 
producing musical sound in the manner expilal 
The key of D acted upon will produce the sound D,§ 
the key F the sound F. If the keys D and F are 
depressed at the same time, both sets of electric um 
exist in the wire at the same time, and both are ™ 
audible by the receiver here. Owing to comphess 
of electric circuits, the apparatus for transmitting » 
is so constructed that but one tone is put to a wire 





piece, whose function is to converge the sound upon 
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time. In Mr. Grey’s system of multiple transmission 
| of sounds for telegraphic purposes, as mauy as eight 
and sixteen tones have coexisted in a wire at the sathe 
. time, and all have been received in perfect order at the 
" receiving end. 
* There are thus two Telephones both apparently 
. working on towards perfection in the States. Concerts 
" have been announced on a large scale where the per- 
" formers are to be miles away from the audience ; and 
ey otlier wonderful exemplifications are premised. In the 
th meantime we wait for accurate and trustworthy 
wl accounts of what has been done and is doing. 
the 
in: It will be a pity if scientific hoaxing should become 
ine, common among American members of the press, as 
a there is no telling where it may stop. The Cincinnati 
Commercial of March 28 contains the following :— 
icy “Mr, E. C. Armstrong, Superintendent of the Suburban Tele- 
arte graph Company, played a practical joke on the newspaper 
on df reporters yesterday. Mr. Armstrong has recently been in Chicago, 
troit and on his return represented that he had made arrangements to 
inted test the musical powers of the telephone between Chicago and 
ber Cincinnati. Accordingly an invitation was extended to the reporters 
to be present at a trial in one of the rooms of the Western Union 
plate Telegraph Company’s building, promptly at 2.55 yesterday after- 
place noon. Quite a company assembled at the time, and were held in 
etized suspense for a considerable period by Mr. Armstrong, who busily 
le in rushed about making arrangements for the entertainment. At 
son length the eager party was admitted into the inner room, where 
the telegraphic concert was to be held. There was a great array 
y con: of wire coils, and the preparations wereimmense. After testing the 
bor st wires, and finding them strongly charged, the operator connected 
ad ani them, and the music began to play. Two or three familiar old tunes 
ng bet were jingled off in good style to the no small interest of visitors, 





who crowded about the little instrument. No less than four 
modest reporters of the Enquirer were present to take in the 
situation and tear the sensation to tatters. The Gazette sent its 
musical critic to hear the strains, and, with his ear close to the 
instrument, he expressed his satisfaction at the tone, and noticed 
4 peculiar whirr, that was due, no doubt, to the electric influences 
in transmission, The evening papers were also fully represented. 
When the edified congregation had been wrought up to the highest 
pitch, Prof. Armstrong detached the instrument from its wire 
connections and held it up to the gaze of the crowd, explaining 
that the fact of its continuing to play was due to its having become 
fully charged with musical lightning. At the same time he dis- 
covered that a Swiss music-box had been neatly fitted into the 
télay'instrument, and had been doing all the playing.” 


Will the newspaper reporters who were thus hoaxed 
content themselves with their discomfiture, or will they 
attempt to hoax others in return? Shall we be able 
to'depend on the literal truth of telephonic experi- 

























































es conta ents as reported from the other side of the Atlantic ? 
Chicag or must we class them with the scientific researches of 
cplait Jules Verne under the sea ? 

dD, Some people will perhaps, not be sorry that a dry 
‘are scientific enterprise should be varied and enlivened with 
imp alittle humour. A New York publication sees in the 





Telephoue a means of rescue from finaucial diffieulties 
of the churches in that city :— 


“Telephones have not yet been ordered for any of the Brooklyn 
thurches ; but the question of getting them is gravely agitated in 
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certain quarters. So great is the dearth of funds for ministers’ 
salaries, that the suggestion is made for half a dozen churches to 
club, uniting on one really eloquent preacher. This preacher 
can speak from the pulpit of any one of the churches, or, if it suit 
him better, from his own study, He will not be annoyed by 
seeing his hearers go to sleep under his ministrations, and they 
will be free to slumber, if they are weary, without feeling them- 
selves guilty of personal discourtesy to their preacher. The 
introduction of the telephone will thus systematize public worship 
to a degree never contemplated in the past ages, and at the same 
time promote economy. The instrument will be found as available 
for the choir as the preacher. Five quartets out of six can be 
dismissed, and organs can be sold for useless lumber. The 
quarrels of the music committees can be brought to a peaceful 
conclusion, and the lion and the lamb can unite in telephoning 
their chorus of thanksgiving. All that will be done in each 
church where minister and choir are not personally present, will 
be to see that the sexton is on hand to stir the fire, and the 
trustees or deacons to take up-the collection.” 





Since the above was in type one of the Telephonic 


concerts has come off at the Steinway Hall in New 


York, which is described by the correspondent of the 
Daily News as follows :— 


“On April 2, Mr. Strakosch was entertaining two or three thou- 
sand people at Steinway Hall with a telephone concert, at which 
the avidience and the performer were placed about 90 miles 
apart. Professor Grey’s telephone was employed. The performer 
sat in the telegraph office at Philadelphia, and the wire, after 
passing across 90 miles of land and along the beds of three rivers, 
and through the chief office of the company in New York, was 
brought into Steinway Hall, attached to an ordinary sending 
instrument at the side of the stage, and thence carried to the 
telephone. After Professor Grey had made a brief explanation of 
his invention, a signal was sent to Philadelphia, and in a moment 
the first notes of ‘ Home, sweet Home’ came floating on the air. 
The sound was like that of a distant organ, rather faint, for a 
hard storm was in progress and there was consequently a great 
‘leakage ’ of the electric current, but quite clear and musical. 
The lower notes were the best, the higher being sometimes 
almost inaudible. ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ ‘Com’ 8 
gentil,’ and other melodies followed with more or less success, 
There was no attempt to play chords, but two and even three 
notes, I believe, can be sounded together. We hear that a crowd 
of curious spectators gathered in the Philadelphia telegraph 
office to watch the performer, but the vibrations of the forks 
at that end were scarcely audible.” 


The correspondent is silent as tv any musical-box 
doing all the playing.” Was the effect produced 
without the box, or did the correspondent leave before 
the final dénouement? With the exception of there 
being an excess of electricity in the one case, and a 
leakage in the other, there is a etirious resemblance 
between the account published in the Oincinnati 
Commercial of March 28, and that in the London Daily 
News. of April 28. 





"MR. BARRETT ON CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


At a recent meeting of the Musical Association, Mr. 
W. A. Barrett read a paper on ‘‘ Music in Cathedrals.” 
We extract the following summary from the Morning 
Post :—He said that he wished to offer a few suggestions 
for the continuation of that long-needed improvement 
in the use and management of cathedrals which had 
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been so happily inaugurated of recent times, and he 
could only regret that they did not originate with the 
cathedral authorities, but were accepted as necessities 
arising from external pressure. ‘The present time was 
oue in which music and musicians were receiving a 
worthy recognition, commensurate with their position 
and profession. Musicians had earned the right to speak, 
and could command some attention for what they had 
to advance. After alluding at some length to the 
unsatisfactory manner in which choristers and lay clerks 
were treated in most cathedrals, he said that the pre- 
centors at cathedrals should be laymen and professional 
musicians, skilled in the knowledge of music. He 
would not, however, exclude a truly competent clerical 
precentor, one who had graduated in music at his 
college, for instance, but the office should not be held by 
an amateur, whether clerical or lay. With regard to 
the character of the music, he considered that every 
style of good music of all ages should be represented at 
one time or another during the year, but some preference 
should be given to that which was expressly written for 
the use of the Church over that which was a mere adap- 
tation from one popular composer to another. The 
introduction of adaptations had led to a system of 
prolonging sentences and fitting certain expressions with 
corresponding scale passages with a very unsatisfactory 
result. That process of word-worrying was irritating 
in the extreme. In fact, the art of cathedral singing 
was lost, and chorus singing had taken its place. 
Vocalisation had given place to vociferation. Writers 
of cathedral music wrote theatrical and sensational—not 
emotional—stuff, knowing that it commanded the 
market, and until the right-minded composers could 
obtain a hearing the gaps in the church music would be 
filled by those who spoilt a good cause for their own 
profit. Music, which formed so important a part 
in the services of the Church, until lately had hardly 
received the attention or encouragement which it 
deserved and demanded. Musicians had begun to per- 
ceive that sentimentality with regard to their art was a 
ridiculous fancy, and that they had a right to be 
tecognised as members of an industrial community who, 
having to meet certain claims of society, in their turn 
made demands which society must admit. The time 
was surely though slowly coming when works of art, 
furnished for the service of the Church, would become 
a source of great emolument, if not a fountain of honour, 
to the producer. A cathedral musician should be able to 
devote the whole of his talents to the service of the 
Church. He should not be compelled, as all were, to 
eke out existence by what were frequently undignified 
shifts. In conclusion, he remarked that they might do 
as they could forthe elevation of music in cathedrals, 
but, until cathedral: composers learnt to employ the 
liberty allowed them with a less degree of license than 
at present, the works of the old writers would stand as 
memorials of reproach for ill-used talents, and our 
cathedral music would go down to posterity, if not as a 
sorrow and a shame, at all events as nothing in the 
way worthy of their extended and extensive knowledge 
of the art of music. The proceedings terminated with 
a vote of thaks to Mr. Barrett. 





MR. LUNN’S LECTURE. 
On Monday evening, April 9th, Mr. Charles Lunn 


delivered, at the Langham Hall, a lecture on behalf of 





———— 


Mrs. Welkdon’s Orphanage, entitled ‘‘The Two Pa 
or, Conversation and Restoration.” The methodsof adult 
training as propagated in Vocal Tutors were seyerg, 
condemned, as being entirely false, conflicting wij, 
accepted and known scientific principles. After briyp. 
ing in all his force of inductive reasoning to ghoy 
how little we have to expect from adult trainers ayj 
adult training, the lecturer proceeded to show that jy 
everything else except singing, when we want excelleng 
we commence young. Mr. Lunn then commended ti 
courage and perseverance of Mrs. Weldon in taking w 
and sustaining the logical ground of child training 
and made an eloquent appeal on her behalf. We thig; 
Mr. Lunn made out a very strong case; it is cly 
that there must be thousands of adults learning singing 
and yet how few singers we get, and even those we do 
have generally some glaring fault in technique, which ty 
public by a strange fatuity invariably copy. Probably 
the virtuosi that in years gone by so astonished gyi 
electrified their audience, owed much of their power jg 
their beginning as children. We know violinists aaj 
pianists begin young, why not singers? Of course iy 
the case of males, whose voices at puberty change rapidly, 
a temporary cessation is advisable. As the Kssay yi 
be published with additional comments by others, % 
may at a future time have occasion to make furthe 
remarks, Mr. Charles K. Salaman took the chai, 
while amongst the audience we noticed Sig. Randegge, 
Mr. Ellis, the translator of Helmholtz’s ‘‘ Sensation of 
Tone,” Dr. Lennox Browne, author of a popula 
treatise on the voice, and consulting surgeon to be 
Majesty’s Italian Opera, Dr. Llewelyn Thomas, surgeo 
to the Royal Academy, Miss Clayton, authoress of the 
popular ‘Queens of Song,” and others. After th 
lecture several young children from the Orphans 
sang, and certainly showed a power of articulation aul 
musical expression frequently absent in older persons, 
The admirable articulation of Gounod’s choir wass 
noticeable point in the concerts given some time ag, 
and this was owing, we believe, to the training of Mn 
Weldon. 








NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The twenty-sixth season opened at St: James's is 
on April 14, when the instrumental selection compn 
Beethoven's pastoral symphony, the prelude to the fit 
act of Wagner’s opera *‘ Die Meistersinger von Nurnbery, 
and his Huldigungs Marsch ; Schumann’s pianofon 
concerto in A minor, and Joachim Raff's Ode 
Printemps for piano and orchestra, The band, head 
by Mr. Pollitzer, gave the orchestral pieces, and{ 
elaborate accompaniments to the works of Raff 
Schumann, with excellent effect. In these 


‘Beesley’s exceptional merits as a brilliant pianist 


the bravura school were successfully manifes 
Raff’s Ode was given for the first time here, and is 
likely to be repeated. Mdlle, Emilia Chiom), ¥ 
recently made a successful first appearance in Engls 
at a concert at the Royal Albert Hall, was the vocal 
and created a favourable impression by her ren 
ing of Liszt's setting of Alexandre Dumas 4 
‘Jeanne d’Are au Bacher.” Her other performs 
was in the Jewel song from Gounod’s “ i 

Dr. Wylde and Mr. Ganz divided the duties of 

ductor. 
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it The Resurrection. An Oratorio, set to the twentieth 
ing. chapter of St. John’s Gospel, interspersed with 
how 


reflective passages from Holy Writ, the Book of 
aud Common Prayer, and from popular Hymnology, 





“. selected: by E. G. Monx. The Music by G. A. 
i thy MacrarrEN. The Pianoforte‘arrangement by F. W. 
g Davenrort. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber and 
Ling, Co. 

= This oratorio, as our readers are aware, was composed 
ging for and performed at the last Birmingham Festival, in 
do get August, 1876. Its merits were then generally recog- 
ch the nised, and it was thought that, considering the fetters 
baby imposed by the librettist, Professor Macfarren had been 
t aad more than successful. Whether the composer prescribed 
oa the form of the book, or whether it was produced by the 
se in compiler and handed over to be set, we are not aware ; 
apis, ge or Whether, as seems most probablo, it was the result 
y wil HMw of consultation between Mr. Monk and Professor Mac- 
or8, Wt MN farren as the work proceeded. If it was a conception of 
furte the composer, he should have made his own selections, 
on and taken whatever honour and responsibility attached 





toit, Had this been so, the oratorio might have taken 







ution o , 

popula fame very different form. 

to het We are inclined to believe that the author of the 
— “Resurrection”? must have had in his mind its occa- 
0 





sional performance in churches, as a special service ; 
and had his words arranged with that view something 
after the model of Bach's “‘ Passion” music. But our 
“popular hymnology” does not appeal to English 
hearts as the chorales of the German composer affect his 
ountrymen, and even the Hundredth Psalm has been 
given of late in so many forms, all differing from the 
popular one, that it has but little interest in the 
magnificent working up of the last chorus. English 
sympathy is not easily evoked by English composers ; 
heir lot is usually neglect or depreciation: it is the 
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es's Hile'"PPY privilege of the foreigner to ensure his ugly 
omprisdgmausic being heard, tolerated, and ultimately admired 
» the fiiy English audiences. It is an old story; people will 
pe isten to Bach, whom they cannot understand, for 
pianold 


hours ; and go into ecstacies at the effect of his “ Bar- 
bas!” to show their appreciation of the sublime and 
‘autiful. But we fear that the “‘ Resurrection ” will 
tlong before its merit gains it popularity, beyond the 
lect few who can admire good artistic work even in a 
low-countryman. If such performances, as have 
en of late introduced into our churches, are wanted 
all, the “ Resurrection” is only objectionable on 
count of its length; but in our opinion—with a par- 
exception for Handel’s ‘“ Messiah” —the place for 
tatorio is the concert hall, where every musical ad- 
i ntage may be had, and where the music and its sub- 
% inspire a reverent enjoyment in the audience. It 
ould need no adventitious aid from the locale of a 
uch, or from clerical countenance, 
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The “ Resurrection ’’ contains .a narrative of the 
events of the first Easter, the most important part, it 
would seem, of’ the work. This, however, is carried 
on by a “Recitation.” The reciter, it is true, oc- 
casionally breaks away and gives utterance to the 
emotions of his characters; generally the songs, duets, 
choruses, and chorales, are devoted to ‘‘ improving the 
occasion.” 

Thus it arises, that the work is a kind of compromise 
between the sympathetic strains of congeuial and appro- 
priate music, and the dulness of a long-winded extempore 
sermon. We feel ourselves addressed as Beloved 
Brethren and Christian Friends : the numbers take the 
familiar form of Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly, and “ to 
conclude,” the latter deferred, over and over again, 
by the “yet a few words more.” Hymns out of 
place, dreary sermonizing, and lugging in of fa- 
miliar devotional phrases, all detract from and blunt 
the impression of the music, The Anglican Absolu- 
tion sounds most odd in the elaborate contrapuntal 
dress with which it is provided; and the union of 
the two dismission blessings, beautiful as the music 
is per se, becomes odd from incongruous associa- 
tion. Purcell in his “ Rejoice in the Lord,” set the 
former blessing, once and for all, but then it was in its 
place. 

The occasion of another performance of the “ Reswr- 
rection,” will enable us to speak of the music more in 
detail. Now we will only repeat our impression of its 
general worth and beauty. All credit to the composer, 
for his success in a heavily-weighted race! A noble 
subject brought down to the meanest comprehension 
affords nothing new, nothing grand, nothing inspiring. 
No play for the imagination—that faculty ‘‘ unsuscep- 
tible of limitation, and impatient of restraint.” The 
libretto leaves nothing to the fancy; it is all matter-of- 
fact and common-place. A musician of the olden 
time, who set the whole of the “Acts of the Apos- 
tles,” has often been ridiculed for undertaking such 
a task. A similar work has been done by Pro- 
fessor Macfarren. Pity that genius, and knowledge, 
and labour, should not have been employed on better 
material. 











In connection with the recent offer made to the Lord Mayor by 
the ‘‘ Chambre Syndicate des Ouvriers Menuisiers en Bétiment”’ 
in Paris, to give a splendid carved pulpit, of the value of £1400 
for use in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Dean of St. Paul’s, writing to 
the Lord Mayor, says he has to return the sincere thanks of the 
chapter to his lordship for so willingly and kindly bringing the mat- 
ter before them. They had gladly accepted the proposal,and the new 
pulpit would be placed in the nave of the cathedral, which would thus 
be made more avuilable for the occasional services which are held 
there. The dean requests his lordship to convey to the promoters 
of that mark of international sympathy between France and 
England the aseurance of their deep appreciation of the feelings 
which had prompted the offer, and of their sense of the honour 
done them in being selected as the guardians of the proposed 


gift, 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The fourth concert of the season took place on Mon- 
day evening, April 16, with the following selection :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonora” (No 3) .. , P 
Romance, ‘‘ When the orb of day reposing ” 

(Euryanthe) 


Beethoven. 
Weber. 
Mendelssohn. 


"Mr. Shakespeare. " 
Concerto for violin 


M. Paul Viardot. — 
7 Ob! didst thou know) 


Recit and 


the pains” (Acis and 
Air 


“ As i 
when the dove” Galatea) Handel. 
Malle. Thekla Friedlander. 
Symphony, in C minor.. 


((a) ** Es steht ein Lind,” Deutsche 
Lieder Melodie, 1560. 
(b) ** Junge Lieder” ee -- Johannes Brahms. 
Mdlle, Thekla Friedlander, 
Overture, ‘‘ Der Alchymist” .. ee Spohr. 

The symphony of Brahms was made the attraction 
of this concert, and a most elaborate panegyric of the 
work occupied more than half of Professor Macfarren’s 
analytical program. Nevertheless the performance 
evoked little enthusiasm, and the general verdict of 
competent critics is that they must hear it several times 
before they are qualified to judge of its merits. Few 
among the audience will care for such an ordeal for such 
a purpose, and few concert-givers will care to produce 
it with a prospect of so very distant appreciation. The 
work itself compels comparison with that of Beethoven 
in the same key, with the inevitable result. The com- 
— must have himself felt this disadvantage: and 
1is freedom in creating was no doubt limited by his 
desire to be original. The symphony adds little to our 
knowledge of the author’s powers; it proves him 
to have a bright fancy, considerable gift of melody, and 
perfect mastery of all technical detail: but Brahms’s 
previous works equally informed us in all these re- 
spects. In fact, had an English audience first made 
acquaintance with Brahms through his symphony, we 
fear it would have had little consideration. The 
symphony was well given by the band: if not absolutely 

erfect it was by far the best performance we have yet 
had in England. 

The début of M. Viardot more than confirmed the 
favourable accounts we have received from Paris. He 
played the concerto in masterly style; his tone is clear 
—perhaps rather thin—penetrating rather than full: 
he seemed therefore more successful in rapid and 
forcible passages, than in cantabile phrases. But M. 
Viardot is very young, and there is little doubt that his 
general manner will be considerably modified as he 
grows older. His reception was most hearty, and the 
applause was enthusiastic on his recall at the end of 
his solo. For the rest of the program, thére was no 
exception to be taken to the fine performance of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘“ Leonora” (No. 8) overture, and Spohr’s 
overture to ‘“ Der Alchymist”; the romance from 
‘« Euryanthe ” was well sung by Mr. Shakespeare; and 
the songs by Handel and Brahms were ably rendered 
by Mdlle, Thekla Friedlander. The old German “ Es 
steht ein Lind,” in particular, which is full of character, 
was given with great feeling and taste. This song has 
just been published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas and Co., 
with English and German words. The concert, as a 
whole, was in every respect worthy of the Society. 

The next concert takes place on April 80, as we go 
to press ; we subjoin the program :— 


Johannes Brahms. 
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Beethoven, 
Piatti, 


Overture, ‘‘Coriolan”  .. ea 

Concerto in A minor for Violoncello , 
Violoncello, Sig. Piatti. 

Aria . Mr. Barton MeGuckin. 

Symphony in C (MS.) .. ve of E. Silas, 

(First performance). 

Aria Mdme. Patey. 

Concerto for Pianoforte in C minor (No.3) .. W.8. Bennet, 

Pianoforte, Mrs. Beesley. 
Duo Mdme. Patey and Mr. Barton MeGuckin. 
Overture, ‘‘ Les Deux Journées ”.. es Cherubini, 





“THE MUSICAL UNION. 


The thirty-third season of the Musical Union com. 
menced on April 17, under the direction of its founder, 
Professor Ella, in St. James’s Hall. Sig. Breitner,, 
pupil of Rubinstein, who played here last season, wy 
the pianist, and gave in most artistic manner Rubip. 
stein’s Melody in F, Chopin’s Impromptu in G flat, anj 
Mendelssohn's Prelude in E minor, Op. 35. He alg 
took the pianoforte part in Raff's Quintet in A minor, 
Op. 107, his colleagues being Sig. Papini, Herr Hol 
linder, M. Van Waefelghem, and M. Lasserre—as many 
nationalities being represented as instruments. Ther 
were two string quartets, played by the same artists; 
one by Schumann, No.1, Op. 41; and Mendelssohn's 
No. 2, Op. 12. The execution, as usual at this instite 
tion, was perfect. Professor Ella may be congratulate 
on a most successful opening of his new season, Asa 
hint to pianists who play without book, we may notice 
that Sig. Breitner’s memory once appeared to fail him 
for a moment during his performance of Mendelssohn's 
Prelude. Why should an artist place his musical gifts 
at the mercy of his memory? It is neither just to him 
self nor respectful to his audience. Anyhow an opa 
copy on the music-desk can do no harm. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 

At the concert of April 7 Joachim Raff's “ Suite,’ 
for pianoforte and orchestra, was introduced for the 
first time. It has much variety, containing an i 
troduction, fugue, minuet, gavotte, musette, cave 
tina, and finale. Mr. Franz Rummel made bis 
first appearance here as the solo pianist, and dis 
played great brilliancy and power in the bravum 
passages. ‘The remaining instrumental pieces wet 
Beethoven’s overture to ‘ Hygmont,”’ Mendelssohn 
first (published) symphony, in C minor, and the “ Dans 
des Pirates et des Jeunes Filles” of Henri Reber 
Mdme. Ostmann-Goldberg and Mr. Hollins mais 
their first appearances here as vocalists. 

On April 14, Verdi’s new quartet was played by all 
the stringed instruments of the orchestra, an arrange 
ment sanctioned by the composer. It consists of fou 
movements, Allegro, Andantino, Prestissimo, 
Scherzo fuga Allegro assai mosso. Its themes am 
pleasing, and their treatment ingenious; but it # 
impossible to judge of its merits without hearing 
performed, as intended, by single instruments. 
concert opened with Spohr’s overture to ‘ Jessonda, 
and closed with Beethoven’s second to ‘ Leonor. 
Herr Pauer played Hummel'’s concerto in A flat, besides 
two unaccompanied solos; and there were vocal 80 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Bywater- 
the latter a débutant who sang a ballad of his own oot 
position. 
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The Crystal Palace Concert on April 21, was 
appropriated to the performance of works by Anton 
Rubinstein, the composer appearing both as conductor 
and pianist. The program contained :—Symphony, 
«Qeean ;” Arioso and duet (finale of second act of “ Die 
Maceabiier”); Concerto for pianoforte (with orchestra), 
No. 2, in F; song, “ Tragodie ;” solos for pianoforte, 
Nocturne, Scherzo from Sonata No. 8, Caprice ; over- 
ture, ‘‘ Dimitri Donskoi.” The symphony was given 
some years ago at a concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, conducted by Herr Klindworth. Since then 
the composer has added an Adagio and Scherzo. The 
performance produced a marked impression, and the 
Scherzo pleased so much that its repetition was demanded. 
The music of ‘‘ The Maccabees’’ has much dramatic 
feeling, and was well rendered by Mdlles. Thekla 
Friedlander and Helene Arnim. Rubenstein’s piano- 
forte concerto, No. 2, abounds in difficulties of the 
bravura school; and these were executed by the com- 
poser with great energy and skill. A great contrast in 
style was manifested in the three unaccompanied pieces. 
The song was well suug by Malle. Friedlander ; it was 
accompanied on the pianoforte by the composer. The 
closing overture to a Russian opera is romantic and 
impassioned ; it had been performed at the Crystal 
Palace on @ previous occasion. There was a large 
attendance. Mr. Manns conducted the concerto, the 
other orchestral numbers were directed by Herr 
Rubinstein himself. 

On April 28 the program included Overture and 
Opening Chorus, “The Raising of Lazarus,” J. F. 
Barnett ; Symphony No. 2, in D, Beethoven; Scena, 
“Lorely,” Liszt: Andante and Allegro for Violoncello 
and Orchestra, Molique; (Violoncello, Herr Robert 
Hausmann, Professor at the Royal School of Music, 
Berlin); Miriam’s Song of Triumph (Schubert). 
Vocalists: Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and the 
Orystal Palace Choir. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The Alexandra Palace will be opened for the season 
othe 10th of May. Mr. W. H. Jones, who for several 
years acted as deputy manager at the Crystal Palace 
wider the régime of the late Mr. R. Bowley, has been 
appointed manager, and Sir Edward Lee, the late 
general manager, has accepted the office of consulting 
director. The spring race meeting will follow on the 
llth and 12th, under the management of Messrs. Pratt 
ad Barbrook, On the opening day a concert will take 
lace in the central hall, under the conductorship of 
rt. H. Weist Hill, The special feature of the program 
vill consist in the fact that all the selections and all 
the solo artists will be exclusively English. At the 
wnclusion of the concert a display of fireworks will take 
lace. The refreshment arrangements, as heretofore, 
een the immediate conduct of Messrs. Bertram 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





On Easter Monday evening the Cheesemongers’ 
Benevolent Institution ad a benefit concert, the whole 
of the incidental expenses being defrayed by Messrs. 
Nurdin and Peacock. Among the artists were Mdme. 

» Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Anna 





Williams, Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Fauny Qhataeld, 


Mr. Thurley Beale, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Sig. 
Foli. The program included songs and ballads by the 
above artists, instrumental solos by M. Dubrucq (oboe) 
and Mr. Howard Reynolds (cornet), and concerted pieces 
by the band of the Grenadier Guards under Mr. Dan 
Godfrey. A young soprano, Mdlle. Emilia Chiomi, made 
her début in London, in Handel's “ Angels ever bright 
and fair,” and the scena, from Gounod’s “ Faust.’ 
There was a large audience. 








ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


A series of four Promenade Concerts was begun at 
the Royal Aquarium, on Saturday, April 21, under the 
direction of M. Riviere. A capital orchestra of about 
seventy instrumentalists, including some skilful soloists, 
and occasionally reinforced by the band of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, gave several overtures, dances, and 
adaptations from operas with great effect. Vocal solos 
were contributed by Madame Antoinette Sterling, Miss 
Cora Stuart, and Signor Foli, besides part singing by 
the choir of the Royal Aquarium. The concert was alto- 
gether well calculated to interest a miscellaneous audi- 
ence ; and the very large attendance promised well for 
the success of the remaining performances, which take 
place each succeeding Saturday. 





A SONG OF THE GARDEN. 


Slow the lily on the stalk 
Nods across the garden walk, 
Oh, I show her ! 

Oh, I know her! 

Once I kissed the bud to bloom. 
The eyes of all the world may see 
A lily’s brow. shine loftily. 

A lily’s heart has holy room, 

But one may kiss the bud to bloom. 


Shall I tell you what I saw? 
Is there any code or law 
That has chid me 
Or forbid me ? 
But my lips are sealed fast. 
When the twilight dawns like day, 
When November laughs like May, 
When love’s miracle has passed, 
Then the lips are sealed fast. 


A lily stepping on her stalk 
Stately down the garden walk— 
Though you ask her, 
Though you task her, 
That is all that you will see. 
You will never, never know, 
She will die, but never show 
To the eyes with which you see, 
The woman's soul revealed to me. 


EvizABetH §. PHELps. 
(Harper's Magazine.) 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


Che Mrehestra. 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 


Payable in advance. 


7s. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 
P.O, ORDERS IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Hien Hotpory, W.C 
Orrice For SupscripTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Street, Hian Hoisorn, W.C. 
Acents ror tHe Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 





Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_>——- 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, MAY, 1877. 





MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 


Ere our present number is issued to the public, there 
will be two houses for Italian Opera in full work, from 
each of which we might fairly expect something in the way 
of novelty. Mr, Gye’s house in Covent Garden so far has 
produced no new pieces, and his nev artists have not 
created any very great sensation. The ‘old house in 
the Haymarket,” which is at the same time an old new 
house, presents us on its epening night with the novelty 
of—‘‘ Norma”! One or two new artists are announced 
there, who will take parts in the old repertoire, but as 


—— 


far as present announcements go, we have nothing t 
expect but a repetition of the stock pieces of preceding 
seasons. We ought not to omit to credit Mr. Mapleson 
with one novelty which is sure to be appreciated—thy 
raising of the tariff for a stall from a guinea to twenty. 
five shillings—with a view, we presume, to prevent his 
house being overcrowded. 

We fare something better in the concert-room, wher 
we have had. new symphonies by Brahms, Silas, ayj 
Rubinstein, a new concerto and new songs, and excerpts 
from a new opera by the last composer ; -and fresh 
artists are coming forward, some of great promise—g 
M. Paul Viardot, who made his début in England at the 
last Philharmonic Concert, and who is likely to adj 
further honour to a name already illustrious in musical 
annals. Yet, even here there is nothing startling, anj 
our biggest and best concerts have a knack of going in 
the same groove, and cultivating a great similarity iy 
their programs. This is all very well in the case of the 
abstruse or ugly works for which we have to acquires 
liking in the same manner as naughtiness is acquired— 


“We first endure, then pity, then embrace,” 


—but as there is no scarcity of “things of beauty,’ 
we should like more opportunity of hearing them 
in greater variety. Of course we know why a great 
vocalist always sings the same two or three songs 
throughout the season; but our great Orchestral ani 
Choral Societies are not under the influence of th 
Royalty system. 

Turning for a moment from Music proper, we have 
heard nothing of late of the acousticians, and ther 
experiments ; no new system of perfect temperament, 
no reduction of the music of the spheres to ow 
mundane habits and perceptions. The Telephon 
certainly looms in the distance, but it has not ye 
made its appearance in our concert-rooms. Large 
audiences, however, await its advent, and we are sur 
prised that no enterprising prestidigitateur has yet sought 
to turn it to account, and to occupy the position oft 
 bottle-conjuror,” an “ invisible girl,” or an “ antht- 
poglossos.”’ 

There is, however, one novelty close at hand of 
very pleasing character—a prospect of a paying spect 
lation at the Royal Albert Hall. As all the worl 
did not go to Bayreuth, it has been determine 
té ‘bring Bayreuth to—South Kensington. Tht 
éélat of the Exeter Hall May meetings will & 
eclipsed by the great’ May meeting at the Roytl 
Albert for the Wagner Festival. Six days of Wag 
nerism, with intercalary days for due digestion, mt 
to oceupy the fortnight from May 7 to May 19. Each 
day will commence with a light repast from ‘“ Rien, 
“‘ Der Fliegende Hollinder,” or the like, and finish with 
a solid banquet from the ‘ Ring.des Nibelwngen.” We 
fear we shall be deprived of the Dragon, and the Smok 
and the Bird, and the Great Gulf, but we are asst 
of raz WAGNER, of Wilhelmj, of Dannreuther; of 
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orchestra of Two Hundred I 
Materna, of Herr Unger, of Herr Hill, and other 
vocalists. All classes of society are invited to be pre- 
sent: for at one end of the tariff are private boxes from 
five guineas; at the other a humble half-crown gives 
admission to the gallery. 

With the Wagner Festival in May, and the prospect 
of the Handel Festival in June, the public may be con- 
soled for the absence of Operatic novelties, and tolerate 















































the dull routine which seems just now to enwrap all 
; Musical enterprise. ‘ 
Ag 
: PLAYWRIGHTS AND MANAGERS. 
d 
al There has been of late a stirring of the old question 
nd between inexperienced authors of dramas who are firm 
‘it believers in the certain success of their productions, 
in and the manager of old standing who believes that any 
th attempt to master the contents of the legion of manu- 
ae script plays which are sent for his inspection and 
i approval would simply realise the old adage of the 
needle in the bottle of hay. It should be remembered 
‘ that managers of theatres are by no means a numerous 
YY class, and that they are busy men, who can ill spare for 
me relaxation the time absolutely necessary to keep them 
ae in health. Nor is it certain that these gentlemen have 
wr ever accepted the post of honorary Examiner of Plays, 
- or undertaken to pass an opinion on the works—good, 
A. bad, or indifferent—sent in by unskilled, unsuccessful, 
or mere amateur dramatists. It is of course possible 
- that many good plays have never got further than the 
= reception drawer of the manager’s secretary, and that 
1 the dramatic world has lost much in consequence: even 
0 OF BBB ts the world at large has needed the ‘ mute inglorious 
phos Miltons,” if not the ‘ guiltless Cromwells,” who have 
ot 38 T nover been appreciated even in the hamlet of their birth. 
lap Still it is more than probable that the qualified 
re BB damatist would not be contented with merely ‘ send- 
song ing in” a play, without finding some means of attracting 
on oft attention to himself or his bantling; at least to such 
anthro an extent that he would know his MS§. had been 
looked into before its return, and that its great merits 
ad of Were not so obvious to other eyes as to those of their 
5; Speet Basuthor. 
be The amateur dramatist would no doubt prefer that 
oo" his first attempt should place him en rapport with the 
iad manager, who after gently pointing out faults, and sug- 





gesting their remedies, might award a just meed of dis- 
(timinating praise, and aid in bringing the drama to its 
Perfect shape : closing with the presentation of a hand. 
some cheque for the new play, and a commission for 
tnother. Years ago, when the mounting of pieces had 
little consideration, the failure of a farce or other light 
jiece involved nothing but the trouble of the actors and 
tge-manager ; if damned on the first night, there was 
to difficulty in replacing it: yet even then it was no 
fy task to get a pieee brough! out. How much more 
augs upon the decision of a manager now-a-days, who 
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can only afford to bring out two or three pieces in a 
season, and who dares not even contemplate failure ! 

A poet may be born, but hardly a dramatist—at any 
rate not one whose pieces will have a marketable value. 
The modern art must be acquired not only by work in 
the closet, but by association with authors and actors, 
and by frequent study of living models as best repre- 
sented. A severe and studious apprenticeship must be 
served, and just appreciation of what is done and can 
be done must prelude the endeavour to do likewise with 
fair hope of success. Then genius and talent will always 
make their way, and when shown will be sought after 
and tested. As the manager, however, seeks not for 
abstract merit, but for what will please the public, here 
is the consolation for the unemployed dramatist: he is 
too good for his time ; though now neglected his works 
deserve a better fate ; posterity will properly appreciate 
them, and assign due honour to their author. In the 
meantime he may write grumbling letters to the papers. 








NOTES, 





A small stone has been erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
subscription from the Cathedral Choristers of England, to the 
memory of the late Miss Hackett, who, as is well-known, devoted 
her long life to ensuring the welfare of choir-boys, especially in 
regard to their education. The good she effected to almost every 
choir, and her kindness to individuals, will long be held in 
grateful remembrance. 





Mr. Brinley Richards has been lecturing in South Wales on 
National Music with considerable success ; special attention was 
given to the Music of the Principality. At the close of one lecture 
the Rector of Merthyr improved the occasion by stating that to 
bestow praise on Mr. Richards ‘‘ would be simply gilding gold, 
and however thick the gilt it would be but gold still.” The same 
gentleman also regretted that as ‘ God bless the Prince of Wales’ 
would hand Mr. Richards’ name down to posterity, he would not 
be able to hand down also the fortune the publisher had made by 
it—some £100,000 or £150,000. On the conclusion of his tour 
on April 13 at Brynmawr an ovation of an enthusiastic character 
was given Mr. B. Richards. The band of the Rifle Corps 
turned out, and with a dense mass ofinhabitants gathered oppo- 
site his hotel, whence he addressed them, and heartily thanked 
his countrymen for their warm reception. 


The 223rd anniversary festival of the Sons of the Olergy will 
take place at St. Paul’s on May 16, with a ‘full choral ” service. 
We should like to go back to the Dettingen 7’e Dewm with orchestra 
as of old, which was a hearty and striking performance, if some- 
what hasty and ill-prepared. There will be the usual dinner at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, with the Lord Mayor in the Chair. 





The Leeds Musical Festival is now definitively fixed to be held 
in the Town Hall on the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22nd days of 
September next. The patronage of her Majesty the Queen has 
been graciously given to the event; and Sir Michael Costa has 
accepted the conductorship. A committee, with the Mayor of 
Leeds as chairman, has been in operation for some months, and 
already the engagement of several most eminent vocalists has 
been concluded. The chorus, which at the Festival in 1874 was 
a notable feature, will on this occasion be of great excellence, 
every choralist having been individually tested both for voice and 
4 reading ability, and only those singers haye beea selected who 
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were able to pass a high standard. Mr. Broughton, the chorus- 
master, has commenced the rehearsals, and has expressed great 
gratification with the fine tone of his choral body. Dr. Spark has 
been appointed organist. The new works include an oratorio 
(“ Joseph”) by Dr. Macfarren, and a secular cantata (‘* The Fire 
King”) by Mr. Walter Austin, a native ofLeeds. The program 
is not yet completed, but the committee have decided to produce, 
inter alia, Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” Handel's -* Solomon,” 
Mozart’s ‘* Requiem,” and a work of Bach’s. 





Some short time ago, it will be remembered that at a public 
meeting held at the Mansion House, in reference to the Crystal 
Palace, a committee of noblemen and gentlemen was appointed to 
examine various schemes in relation to the present position and 
future usefulness of that institution, reporting to a future meeting. 
The committee has made some progress in its labours, and during 
its deliberations points of considerable importance have arisen, 
and suggestions of much practical utility have been made con- 
sidering the history of the Palace, the place it occupies as a public 
institution, and its future development, but most especially in 
reference to art and science and education in all their various 
branches. Knowing the deep interest the guilds of the City take 
in all questions relating to the technical education of the people, 
and their sympathy in the recreation and enlightened improvement 
of the citizens of London, a strong conviction was felt by the 
committee, from time to time, of the great advantages that would 
follow were a conference to take place with the masters of the 
principal City companies and the committee. With that view, 
and to accomplish what he believes will contribute to the advantage 
of the population of this vast metropolis, the Lord Mayor convened 
a meeting of the City Guilds at the Mansion House, on April 20, 
to confer with the committee. The conference took place accord- 
ingly, the Lord Mayor presiding. The meeting was private, but 
the result of it was that the various representatives of the Livery 
Companies received in a favourable spirit the overtures of the 
committee, the work of which was explained to them by Lord 
Elcho, the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Dunsany, the Rev. R. J. 
Simpson, and others, and promised to communicate what they had 
learned to the governing bodies with which they were connected. 





The refreshment contractor at the Crystal Palace, Mr. Sawyer, 
has commenced an action against the Palace Company for breach 
of contract on the ground that the regulation which forbids re- 
admission to the skating rink without another payment restricts 
the refreshment area. On April 30th he moved the Chancery 
Division that the company might be restrained from this practice, 
but the Master of the Rolls declined to decide the matter until the 
hearing of the cause, although he was inclined to think the 
company had a right to do what they had done. 


Mr. Hallé announces his seventeenth series of pianoforte recitals 
during the months of May and June. 





There is a dispute as to the testamentary disposition of the late 
Andrew Halliday. In 1865 he made a will, leaving all his property 
to his wife. Qnite recently his brother returned from America 
and induced the deceased to make a will in his favour, although, 
according to the widow, the deceased had been incapable of 
transacting business for the past two years. In her indignation 
she threatened to destroy his manuscripts. The matter has been 
before Vice Chancellor Malins, and it was arranged that the 
manuscripts should be deposited in the London and County Bank 
pending the probate suit. 





The Ménestrel states that a wonderful tenor has just been dis- 
covered at Rome; he has a marvellous voice and talent of the first 
order. It is improbable that we shall have opportunity of hearing 
him, for this rare bird is no other than Father Giovanni, a monk 


—=== 
M. C. Saint Saéns has just given up his post of organist of th, 
Madeleine, which he has occupied for nearly twenty years, op 
account of its confining him too much to Paris. He has gone on 
a concert-tour to Lyons, the south-east of France, and Switzer. 
land. M. Th. Dubois has exchanged his post of choir-master jp 
the same church for that of organist. 





The annual dinner in aid of the Newspaper Press Fund hy 
been fixed to take place at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's, 
on Saturday, the 5th of May. The Marquis of Hartington, Mp, 
will preside, and the company will include many gentlemen of 










| 
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Ly 
eminent politics, literature, science and art. Arrangements fy 
the event are now in satisfactory progress, and among them may 
be mentioned a distinctive feature which has always gained for it 
considerable popularity,—the performance by distinguish : 
artists of an attractive selection of musical pieces, which §j 9 
Julius Benedict has with his usual courtesy undertaken to direct, 
Herr Richter, the conductor of the Bayreuth Festival last yeu, } 
arrived in London from Vienna on April 20, and conducted 4 fy] 
rehearsal for the Wagner Festival at the Albert Hall, which wa n 
inevery respect satisfactory. The excellent quality of the ¢ 
orchestra was cordially recognised by Herr Richter, who, at the 
conclusion of the rehearsal, was warmly applauded by the artists, ~ 
. “OT 
The New York Correspondent of the Daily News furnishes the ; 
following particulars of an unpublished symphonic poem by G 
Franz Liszt, which has just been presented by the composer to ph 
the New York Philharmonic Society, and received its first inter. M 
pretation at a recent concert of that association. Twenty-eight by 
years ago Liszt was invited to write an overture to Goethe's dram for 
of ** Tasso,” for the Goethe Festival at Weimar. The result wus «] 
his ‘‘ Tasso—Lament and Triumph,” one of the most interesting Bu 
and brilliant of the symphonic poems. He found his inspiration, tas 
as he tells us in the preface, in the poetry of Byron, and ins T 
melancholy song of the Venetian gondoliers, whom he hear by 
chanting the first lines of the ‘“‘ Jerusalem Delivered.” Nearlys Pet 
quarter of a century afterwards he returned to the same subject, F . 
and produced a second Tasso, whose inspiration he found at Rome, litt 
where the unhappy poet was crowned after death with the honous Tor 
denied him in his painful life. This is the work which Liszt has seat Ed 
to New York. The title in the composer’s manuscript reads, ‘Le wer 
Triomphe funébre du Tasse.” It was written about five years ago, 8 
Its principal theme occurs as one of the secondary motives in the Gr 
earlier ‘‘ Tasso.” It is clearer in structure than its predecessor, Sun 
but not so striking in its effects, not so rich in variety, nor, it seems Cha 
to me, so beautifully instrumented. Unfortunately the tw “T 
symphonic poems were played together, and the new one suffered ia inte 
the contrast. T 
8chi 
The Annual Shakespeare Festival of the Urban Club, helds Hall 
the St. John’s Gate Tavern, Clerkenwell, on April 23, was precidel HR Wilf 
over by Dr. Westland Marston, who read an essay on th IMM instr 
character of Shakespeare and the influence of his writing. i schy 
Mr. Faweett, M.P., in replying to the toast of his health Hi The 
confessed his inability to make a speech, without some referent MR Sohy 
to politics, and, consequently, he confined himself to that subjéss HI Horr 
Dr. Schliemann was also present, and his health having be Hi Paly) 
proposed, he made a few observations with respect to the birth HII Th , 
place of Homer. No. § 





CONCERTS. 


A performance of Bach’s Mass in B minor (Die Hol 
Messe) was given at St. James’s Hall on April 
before a numerous audience. The execution was 
commendable, the choir taking up the leads vigorol ; 
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the music with much care and steadiness. An excellent 
orchestra was assembled, led by Herr Straus (who played 
the violin obbligato to the vocal solos) ; Herr Wendland 
erformed the difficult horn obbligato to the bass air 
«Quoniam,” and the solos were sung by Mdme. 
[emmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and Sig. Foli. 











‘ A lecture was given on Franz Schubert and his works 
, by Mr. Alfred Gilbert on Thursday evening, April 12, 
" at the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. 
of The lecture was illustrated by the pianoforte and violin 
ot Sonata in A minor, No. 2, Op. 187 ; the andante, scherzo 
ay and trio from the Sonata quasi-Fantasia in G, Op 78, 
it and the first ovement of the grand trio in B flat, Op. 
ed 99. The executants were Mr. Alfred Gilbert (pianoforte). 
St Herr Rosenthal (violin), and Herr Lutgen (violoncello). 
tt, Mdme. Gilbert, Miss Gertrude Askew, Mdme. Poole, and 

Mr. Stanley Smith gave several of Schubert's songs, and 
ear, Herr Lutgen played a violoncello transcription of a Lied. 
full The Musical Artists’ Society held the ninth trial of 
was new compositions on April 14, at the Royal Academy 
the Concert Room. The program included a Trio in D 
the minor, Op. 22, for pianoforte, concertina, and violon- 
ste, 


cello (Charles Gardner), played by Messrs. Gardner, 
Blagrove, and Pettit; ‘‘' The stars are with the voyager” 








8 the (Macdermott), sung by Miss A. Askew; Quartet in 
m by ¢ minor, for two violins, viola, and cello (G. E. Gear), 
ger to played by Messrs. Ralph, W. F. Parker, Channell, and 
inter: Mr. Pettit; “‘ Night and Morn” (C. ©. Gilbert), sung 
~eaght by Miss A. Askew; Prelude and Fugue, in C minor, 
drauaa for pianoforte, (C. EK. Read), played by Mr. H. R. Bird; 
lb ws “Forget me not” (EK. Faning), sung by Miss A. 
resting Butterworth ; and a Quintet, in E flat, for pianoforte, 
_ two violins, viola, and ‘cello (E. Fiori), played by Miss 
id int Turner-Burnett, Messrs. Ralph, Parker, Channell, and 
bee Pettit. The second part comprised a part-song, ‘* The 
nto Forest Hunters” (C. E. Stephens), encored; “If 
Rome, fa little flowers knew it” (Oliveria Prescott), sung by Mr. 
nono Mae LoWer, with obbligato accompaniment for harp (Miss 
neneul Edith Brand), and clarionet, (Miss F. Thomas) ; ‘ If I 
ds, “le were yonder wave,” and ‘‘ Homeward thoughts” (A. 
sar ago. 8. Cooper), sung by Mr. Jarrett; and a Quartet, in 
inthe J G minor, for two violins, viola, and ‘cello (J. Lea 
jecossor, fa SUMMers), played by Messrs. Ralph, W. F. Parker, 
‘itseems (MH Channell, and Pettit. Mr. C. E. Stephen’s part-song, 
the two “The Forest Hunter,” was encored. This was a most 
ifteredia JM interesting evening. 
The second concert of the present season of the 
Schubert Society took place on April 11th, at Langham 
, heldst HB Hall. A Trio of Schumann’s was well played by Mr. 
; precided Wilford, Mr. Otto Booth, and Herr Schubert. The other 
, on tt Hi mstrumental pieces included “ Des Abends,” “ Auf- 
writing. HM schwung,” and a solo for the violoncello, ‘* Abendlied.” 
js health HH The vocal pieces were ‘‘ Lotusblume,” sung by Mdme. 
) referent HE Schuberth ; ‘* Gestandniss,” “‘ Wanderlied,” sung by 
at subj HM Herr Nevis ; “ Ich grolle nicht,” “ Widmung,” by Miss 
wt Palmer ; and “* Der Nussbaum,” by Mdme. Bauchais. 
@ 





The second part opened with Beethoven's Trio (Op. 1), 
No. 2, played by Herr Hause, Mr. Otto Booth, and Herr 
Schuberth. Mr. Trelawny Cobham sang “ Salve, 
Dimora” (‘‘Faust” ); Mdme. Schuberth was encored in 
“Waiting,” by Millard. Mr. Chapman played a flute 
tolo by Carli Zoeller ; Miss Palmer was re-called after 
“The Balaclava Charge ;” Signor Bonetti sang twice 
with good effect, and Herr Schuberth played a Romance 
by Gounod. The hall-was full; : The thirteenth soirée 
announced for May 2, 












































Herr Schuberth gave a matinée at Londonderry House 
on April 14th, when the picture gallery was crowded. 
The matinée opened with a Trio by Hummel; Mr. 
Arthur Galbraith Mdme. Orfa, Miss Palmer, Signor 
Bonetti, and Mdme Schuberth were the vocalists. 
Mdme. Sidney Pratien played some pieces on the guitar, 
and Miss Lillie Albrecht gave Liszt's “‘ Rigoletto.” Herr 
Schuberth contributed two violoncello solos and accom- 
panied the vocal music. 

Herr Franke’s concerts of Chamber Music were 
resumed at the Royal Academy Concert Room, on April 
17th. The program included Schubert’s pianoforte 
and string quintet in A, Op. 114 and Macfarren’s String 
Quartet inG Minor. The solos were by Herr Niemann, 
who played Beethoven's Variations and Fugue, Op. 85, 
and Herr Hausmann (violoncello) who executed a 
Sonata by Marcello arranged by Piatti, and an Adagio by 
Locatelli. The first and second violins were in the 
hands of Herren Franke and Schiever, the violaof Herr 
Hollander. Herr Henschel sang the ‘ Trompeter von 
Seckingen,” and another song composed by himself, 
and two Lieder by Herr Brahms. 

Mr. H. Franke’s second concert at the Royal Academy 
Concert Room on April 24, had the following excellent 
program :—Sonate, Piano and Violoncello (Brahms), 
Herren Frantzen and Hausmann ; Song, “ Thou whom 
I vowed to love” (Schubert), Mr. Barton MeGuckin ; 
Piano Solo, “ Variations Brillantes,” B dur, Op. 12 
(Chopin), Miss Richards; Songs, “ Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges ”’ (Mendelssohn), and “‘ Der Freund” (Tau- 
bert), Miss Gowa; Adagio for Two Violins (Bach), 
Herren Franken and Schieyer); Violin Solo, ‘ Noc- 
turne” and “Rondo” (im ungarischen Style), (Ph. 
Scharwenka’, Herr Schiever ; Duet, ‘‘ Sole stay of my 
declining years ’’ (Mehul), Miss Gowa and Herr Hen- 
schel; Serenade, ‘ The day is o’er"” (Raff), Mr. Barton 
McGuckin; Trio, G minor, for Piano, Violin, and 
Violoncello (Clara Schumann), Miss Richards, Herren 
Franke and Hausmann. 

Mr. Frank Elmore and Mdme. Strindberg-Elmore 
vave a Matinée d’Invitation at the Langham Hall, on 
April 25. The vocalists were Miss Adela Vernon, 
Mdlle. Helene Arnim, and Mr. Frank Elmore. Mdme, 
Strindberg-Elmore played several pieces on the piano- 
forte in excellent style. 

At the second concert of the Bach Choir on April 25, 
the program included J. 8. Bach’s Cantata on Luther's 
Psalm, ‘ Ein’ feste Burg ” (first time of performance), 
Handel’s Coronation Anthem, “ The King shall rejoice,” 
an eight-part Anthem by the late Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, Palestrina’s ‘‘ Sanctus from the ‘ Missa Pap» 
Mareelli,” two Madrigals, and Niel Gade’s cantata 
‘‘ Comola,”’ for the first time in England. The vocalists 
were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, and Sig. Foli. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt 
conducted. We are glad that the Bach Choir do not 
intend to restrict themselves to one composer ; and we 
wotld rather have seen one of Handel's other anthems 
in the program than “The King shall rejoice ;” its 
shortness, however, was the reason of its being selected. 

Miss Palmer gave an excellent concert at the Assembly 
Room, St. John’s Wood, on April 27. The chief item 
in the program was the Love-Song Waltzes of Brahms, 
which were capitally given by Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, 
Messrs. Shakespeare and Pope; Miss M. Cronin and 
Mr. A. Gilbert at the piano. Miss: Palmer also san 


five songs (one ‘‘ My Love,” her own composition) with 
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much applause. The other vocalists also sang several 
solos; Miss Cronin played two pieces by Rubinstein, 
and Mr. Betjemann a violin solo. The concert was 
well attended and was most enjoyable. 

M. Orelyanni is giving a series of Chamber Music 
Concerts at the British Schools, Kensington, the fourth 
of which took place on April 28. The instrumentalists 
were—Violin, M. Victor Buziau; Viola, M. Véllmar ; 
Violoncello, M. Rudersdorff; and Pianoforte, M. E. M. 
Orelyanni. ‘The vocalists were Miss José Sherrington, 
M. Felix Bury, and M. Theodore Barth. Mr. E. Lane 
was the conductor. These concerts have been very suc- 
cessful, and confer great credit on all concerned. 





BACH AND BRAHMS IN NEW YORK. 


The last number for the 18th season of the Philhar- 
monte Journal and Orpheonist—a “radical, musical, and 
society journal "—thus alludes to its origin, and that of 
the Orpheon Free Schools, and their present state :— 


‘It seems but the other day that we started the Philharmonic 
Journal, without a subscription list, and the Orpheon Free Choir 
Schools without an endowment. Our friends called us a first-class 
idiot, and gave us three months to burst up. Now this issue is 
the last number of our thirteenth season’s publication of the 
Journal, and the Orpheon Free Schools are about to close the siz 
teenth year of their existence. . , . . Well, thirteen thousand and 
odd pupils doesn’t look much like failure, does it ?” 


A successful journal—which is, moreover, a radical 
journal—is likely to be plain-spoken, and there are 
many instances in its meagre columns of going straight 
to the mark on all kinds of subjects. It is perhaps 
most hearty in its notice of a classical concert in the 
Steinway Hall, which we will quote as a curiosity if 
not exactly a model of criticism : 


‘*A monstrous morbid mass of muscular musical melancholy 
was presented to their friends, March 15, by the Oratorio Society, 
Dr. Damrosch conducting, at Steinway Hall. Bach’s ‘ Actus 
Tragicus,’ an early and entirely unworthy work of the great Master, 
gome selections from Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ and Brahms’s colossal 
* Requiem’ (but without a Dies Ire), composed the program. 

* Of course even thejtoddling of a Child Bach must interest an 
audience of scholars and antiquarians, but surely none other, and 
such an audience was not there. A Cantata which asseverates such 
undisputed truths as that ‘God’s own time is the best time,’ ‘In 
him all shall die in due season when he calls,’ ‘Thou must perish,’ 
and kindred sentiments—such a Cantata teaches us nothing, for 
we know all this already. No. 5jinterested us most of all, being a 
chorus without soprani, bnt the whole work was antiquated, and 
reminded us of a lot of grown-up<babies playing”at marbles made 
of the bones of their grandparents. We had rather keep them 
respectfully in their sepulchres, and pray over them occasionally.” 


Bach thus disposed of as a representative of the past, 
the writer seems to find the juste milieu in Gluck, and 
raves in admiration as follows :— 


“Gluck’s divine music was a relief. It just tore our heart to 
listen to Orpheus's renowned lamentation ‘ I have lost my Eury- 
dice!’ Here is the true expression of that rare and most 
excellent thing in nature—a great, noble, masculine, loving human 
heart, heaving, throbbing, and finally breaking in fragrant agony, 
caused by maddening ‘anxiety and amazement,’ horror and 
despair, at the loss of his only loved one! Dear rough old Gluck ! 
He was one of the few great musicians who have also been 
splendid men. We faint to,think how rare the combination. ” 





Brahms seems to puzzle him, and he hesitates 
condemn utterly, though he does not quite adopt thy 
mode recommended by English critics to English ay@j. 
tors in respect to the same composer’s C minor sym. 
phony—to listen to it with reverence while they don} 
understand or don’t like it, and take every opportunity 
of hearing it again and again till they do, Thy 
American critic is, however, not inclined to lend, 
hand in making Brahms a second Beethoven :— 


‘‘ But what shall we say of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem?’ a colossal work 
in truth, with many magnificent passages. But when a fug| 
subject begins on high A, how can anything else possibly surpriy 
one? Brahms writes wonderfully for the tympani, not only of th 
head, but of the orchestra. But he wearies one with miles anj 
miles of unbroken prolongations and harmonic suspensions, anj 
arid sonorous wastes of monotonous dreary extent abound in the 
work. Some critics think it a great thing to write a difficult pie 
of music. They then think it a great thing for a body of choralists 
to overcome those difficnlties. But in this case they were no} 
overcome. This was a musical apple dumpling with more dm- 
pling than apples. Noise and fury were dumped upon us in um. 
stinted quantities. No wonder that when we left we had ‘th 
dumps.’ 

‘“* About two hundred of the audience remained to the close of the 
concert, and the chorus were so tired with screaming that they 
were ready to drop down at the end. As for the poor tenors, they 
had been steadily flat for an hour or two.” 


The Orpheonist is much more candid than courteous, 
yet his coarse invective is not utterly without reason, 
He admits that the music might have been appreciated 
by an audience of experts, but such an audience wa 
not there. Our cousins have not yet learned so well a 
ourselves to feign admiration of what they do not like: 
if a miscellaneous English audience could be polled 
for a sincere individual opinion as to the pleasur 
they derived from Bach and Brahms, what would be 
the result? Perhaps their faith might help them 
—faith in the authoritative decrees of their program 
analyst. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


The hundred and thirty-ninth anniversary festivl 
of this society took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern 0 
April 18; Lord Skelmersdale presided, and about 20) 
members and friends of the society sat down to dinner. 
Amongst those present were the Earl of Dudley, Lori 
Hampton, the Rev. Dr. Cox, Sir Julius Benedict 
Professor G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. 
H. S. Marks, R.A., Dr. Stainer, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. J. Blumenthal, Mr. F. Meadows White, Q.C, 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. A. Randegger, Mr. J. 
Carrodus, Mr. C. Coote, Mr. J. D. Keppell, Mr. D. 
Godfrey, Mr. Sydney Smith, &. &c. The society wi 
instituted in the year 1788, for the maintenance of ag 
and decayed musicians, their widows, and orphans, 
it is said to have arisen from the benevolent efforts? 
some worthy musicians to alleviate the distress of 
children of a brother professor, whom they recognised! 
accident in the streets of London. The Report at 
lated among the guests in the course of the event 
stated that during the last season over £3000 
expended in providing for the maintenance of ¢ 
widows and orphans, and also in solacing the dechm 
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es 
years of its poorer members. The society is now sup- 
porting 15 members, 41 widows, and 12 children. The 
national toasts were duly honoured. The Chairman, in 
roposing the toast of the evening, ‘Success to the 
Royal Society of Musicians,” remarked that he believed 
we were a music-loving nation. With education came 
refinement, and with refinement the love of the beauti- 
fal, and he could assert that music was the soul of the 
beautiful. When he knew that classical music, which 
used to be far above the multitude, was now attracting 
crowds to hear it, he regarded it as asign of an improve- 
ment of taste and refinement in this country. He could 
bear testimony to the improvement in what was termed 
“drawing-room music.” His lordship concluded by 
urging in strong terms the considerations for support 
which the Society had upon the profession and public. 
Sir Julius Benedict proposed ‘‘The Patrons of Music 
and the Honorary Subscribers of the Society,” to which 
toast Sir Thomas Bernard responded. Professor 
Macfarren proposed “ Prosperity to the Sister Arts,’’ 
coupled with the name of Mr. H. 8. Marks, who 
responded. ‘The honorary treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, read the result of the evening’s contribu- 
tions, from which it appeared that the total amount of 
subscriptions was over £1400, including a donation of 
£100 from the Earl of Dudley, and £50 from the 
chairman. Several other toasts of a complimentary 
character followed. A great feature of the evening's 
proceedings was, naturally, the musical performances, 
in which the following vocalists took part :—Miss 
Robertson, Miss Samuel (Parepa-Rosa Scholar), Miss 
Orridge (prize gold medallist), and Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mrs. Beesley presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. J. T. 
(arrodus and M. Oliif Svendsen discoursed sweet music 
on the violin and flute respectively. 








FIRES IN LONDON THEATRES. 


The following evidence given by Mr. C. J. Phipps, the 
well-known architect, before the Select Committee 
appointed to inquire into the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
and the best means of preventing fires in theatres, &c., 
is peculiarly interesting as being that of one who has 
devoted great attention to the subject, and had good 
opportunity of forming a correct opinion. 

Mr. Phipps stated that he had frequently been employed 
in the erection of theatres—four in the metropolis and 
twelve out of the metropolis. He believed the present 
mode of licensing under the Lord Chamberlain in 
regard to the inspection of places, and the requirements 
made, was most satisfactory so far as new theatres were 
concerned; but it would be almost impracticable to 
comply with the same regulations in the old theatres. 
4n improvement might, however, be effected in the 
tisting theatres,'and such improvements would afford 
additional protection to the public from fire. He thought 
theinspection of the construction of theatres should be 
parated from the licensing. The duty of inspecting the 
‘onstruction should be placed in the hands of an entirely 
adependent body, who should certify that the construce- 
lon was satisfactory before a license was granted. It 
bught to be a body appointed by the Government, and not 
any local authority, very much the same as the rail- 
y inspectors appointed by the Board of Trade. There 
tre not a very large number of music halls where stage 
Presentations took place. But all the music halls, in 








reference to construction, should be in the same position 
as the theatres. He would include theatres, music halls, 
and concert halls—in point of fact, all places to which 
music and dancing licenses were granted, on the ground 
that wherever people assembled in large numbers the same 
securities should be given. The rules should be extended 
to the whole of the country, but the inspectors employed 
in the metropolis would be adequate to inspect the theatres 
of the provinces. It would be purely an inspection for 
architectural purposes before the building was licensed, 
and the inspectors should be Government officers without 
private practice. He did not think that iron girders 
would be of advantage; they would be worse than 
useless in the case of fire, because iron, when heat was 
applied to it, became twisted into every variety of shape 
and pulled down the walls and partitions with it. Even 
wood would be better than iron. If it were known 
that the construction of every theatre was carefully 
considered before the building was licensed it would, he 
thought, in many cases prevent a panic on the part of 
the public in the event of a ery of fire being raised. 
The Lord Chamberlain had the power of iseuing a license 
notwithstanding that one might have been refused by 
the magistrates. He remembered a case in which this 
was actually done, but it was only granted after a 
modification of the plans. The last theatre built by him 
was the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. He had built in 
London the Gaiety, the Queen’s, the Vaudeville, and 
the Varieties at Hoxton. Naked lights were used on 
the ground-row on the stage, but not in other parts of 
the theatre. Occasionally they were temporarily used 
at the wings, but whenever that was the case some 
person was specially employed to look after them. He 
would not include in the inspection of a Government 
ofticer the public-houses attached to music-halls. He 
did not think the appointment of a staff of inspectors 
would free the managers of the theatres from their 
present responsibilities. The principle upon which 
the Gaiety was constructed was so satisfactory that 
it was insured at a much lower rate than any other 
theatre in London. He would not go so far as to say 
that the duty of inspecting the theatres should be thrown 
on the Board of Trade. He would leave it to the 
Government to say who should be responsible. The 
architects and surveyors of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had quite enough to do at present without 
having additional duties placed upon them. 

The Marquis of Hertford, Lord Chamberlain, was 
subsequently examined before the Select Committee. 
His opinion was, that there should be.a separate office 
responsible for the construction of theatres, and that it 
should be connected with the Government. .The only 
power he had in case his suggestions were unheeded by 
managers of theatres was to withhold the licenses, 
but this process was too cumbersome to be satisfactory. 
He thought that penalties for the breach of the regula- 
tions shonld be recoverable as police penalties. , 





ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 





The annual meeting of the members of this fund was 
held on April 4th, at the Lyceum Theatre, under the 
presidency of Mr. John Hollingshead. Mr. E. F. Edgar 
(the secretary) read a statement for the year ended 81st 

.March, 1877, which showed an income of £2412. The 
expenditure, including £1992 upon annuitants, 
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amounted to £2289, leaving a balance carried to capital 

of £173. The total capital of the fund is £13,119. On 

the motion of Mr. Gaston Murray, seconded by Mr. T. 

Swinburne, the report was unanimously agreed to. On 

the motion of Mr. C. W. Thompson, seconded by Mr. 

Maclean, the retiring directors, Messrs. ©. H. 

Stephenson, H. J. Turner, Clifford Cooper, ‘Lf. Swin- 

burne, F. Barsby, and G. E. Cullingford, were re- 

elected. Next, on the motion of Mr. Maclean, seconded 

by Mr. Poynter, Mr. E. F. Edgar was unanimously 

re-elected secretary. Mr. Gaston Murray then 

submitted the following resolution :—* That the directors 

shall have the power to grant permission to the 

annuitants on the fund to accept any engagement that 
may be offered them, on the express condition that 
whatever may be the length of their engagement they 
forego their respective annuities for one year at least, 
and for any subsequent year for which they may be 
engaged.” In supporting this resolution, Mr. Murray 
urged that it would have the double effect of lightening 
the pressure on the fund, and of benefiting annuitants. 
Mr. Coe seconded the motion. The Chairman regarded 
the proposal as avery practical one, but doubted whether, 
considering that engagements might be precarious, the 
foregoing ofa year's annuity mightnot betoomuch. Mr. 
C. W. Thompson moved, and Mr. H. Ferrand seconded 
as an amendment, that the waiving of the annuity be 
limited to six months, but on a show of hands the 
original motion was carried. Votes of thanks to the 
press, to Mrs. Eateman, for the use of the Lyceum 
Saloon, and to Dr. Hastings, the honorary physician, 
followed. The Chairman, in responding to a vote of 
thanks, expressed his regret that their late treasurer (Mr. 
Buckstone, had been compelled to resign. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Sothern for a donation of one 
hundred guineas to the fund, and the Chairman added 
that the committee were doing their best to secure a 
distinguished and popular president for the next annual 
dinner, but matters had not sufficiently advanced to give 
the name. The proceedings then closed. 





THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 


On April 28 the 818th anniversary of the birth of 
William Shakespeare, and the 261st of his death, was 
observed at Stratford-upon-Avon by the foundation- 
stone-laying of a memorial theatre near the church 

‘ where his ashes lie. The ceremony was performed by 
Lord Leigh, who after an address of welcome from the 
Mayor of Stratford, made two speeches in which there 
was as much about Freemasonry as about Shakespeare. 
It would almost appear from his speech that the 
‘‘ theatre” part of the scheme might be abandoned : “ It 
is by no means intended that this building should be 
kept up solely as a theatre, but it is also hoped that a 
museum and a free library may be attached to the 
building. Indeed, I believe it is not intended, except 
on certain festive occasions, such as that of the anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s birth, that this theatre should 
be opened at all in this town .... And when you have a 
free library here, as I hope you will have, the gardens 
also will be free, except for twenty days in the year, to 
all comers. I will not detain you with any further 
observations, but call upon Brother Creswick to address 
you, but I may mention that this mallet with which I 
have had the honour of laying the first stone of the 





———— 
from a beam in Shakespeare’s own house, and hag 
presented most kindly by the trustees of the house, | 
think you will agree with me that this mallet will be a 
interesting relic to be preserved, 1 hope for generatiog 
to come, in the museum of the Shakespeare Theatre," 
Mr Creswick, after alluding to the universal oye ¢ 
Shakespeare, and the interest attaching to his nati, 
place and everything with which he was identifig 
trusted that what they were doing would tend to incregg 
that love and that interest. He hoped that the yf, 
morial might effect permanent good—especially in x. 
gard to the drama. A memorial theatre, he said, jp. 
pliesa school of dramatic art. And the need for this hg 
become imperative. Loving regard for the great drany. 
tist is a national sentiment; the absence of any dy 
representation of his dramas is a national disgrag, 
Shakespeare is now much read, but comparativey 
seldom acted; the triumphs of the stage are reserys 
for the study, and thereby the poet is shorn of half his 
greatness, and his countrymen of more than half tly 
enjoyment his works can confer. Various causes hay 
brought about this condition of things. In the pas, 
every little town had its theatre, with a compay 
regularly associated with it, and sedulously devoted ti 
the production of the best dramas according to thy 
purest traditions. These were schools of dramatic ar, 
From these even the metropolitan stage was recruited, 
They gave us the Kembles and the Keans ; to them w 
owe a Macready, a Mrs. Siddons, an O'Neil, and al 
the vast array of great names in the galaxy of tragedy 
and comedy. Various agencies have been at workt 
break up and to destroy these schools, and now w 
find the sacred fire of Shakesperean tradition, hantel 
down from generation to generation, is for th 
first time during three centuries in’ danger of beig 
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extinguished. That in the absence of schools we shal 7 
look in vain for scholarly art is recognised in every brant Ca 
of art but the dramatic. Music is fostered, and tu to 
fine arts are deemed worthy of Royal encouragema\ay py, 
Painting has its schools in the width and breath of a... 
land—Government has properly helped them—wi « 4 
painting has also its noble academy ; but the drama inti, 
land of Shakespeare is alone left to struggle on and ing ,.. 
or die as itmay. This, ] hope you will say, is unworlf ,,,, 
of intellectual England, and I accept your work of to-iy 0 
as a happy augury that ere long the reproach will WM a), 
swept away, and that this Memorial Stone will form tg },, , 
incentive and nucleus of schools of dramatic art, and 
influence of which will:be beneficially felt througho high 
all time. This is the becoming expression of our lO oy, 
and reverence for Shakespeare. We lionour & rally 
master through his art. Our homage to MM, ji 
genius is best: shown by regard for the medi oi, 
through which it expressed itself. In him the poe wher 
actor were one. With infinite capacity for movilg "IRE pent) 
hearts and electrifying the souls of men, he deliberstei | yj) 
chose the drama as the méans best suited to thatell ang 
His foot once firmly planted on the stage, he wrote i yq)), 
the stage, and for the stage alone. He saw thet On 
for his powers. He had faith in the potentialities Gi oper, 
the drama—a faith which has conferred upon his HG j, ;),, 
the aureole of immortality. On all occasions, i }jj,.: 
upon this most especially, we must regard Shakes i ribrat, 
and hisart as one. To him and to that art we dedi 5), 
this temple—sacred to his name and fame, sac to remai 
wonders he created, and sacred to the pursuit he "Gl pi... 








Shakespeare memorial is made out of a piece of oak 


and followed. May it endure to remotest times 
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memorial of his greatness and our love, an incentive | 12th “Don Pasquale” was given, in which it was 
to the highest histrionic excellence and a medium for ; expected Mdlle. Marimon would appear, but as she was 


maintaining in its purity the proudest national drama | 


in the world—** the applause, delight, and wonder of ” 
mankind,. 

The ceremomy was concluded by the National 
Anthem, and the procession then re-formed and 
marched through the town to a large marquee, where a 
cold collation was served. Atbont a thausand noblemen, 
gentlemen, and ladies sat down, headed by the Mayor of 
Stratford, Lord and Lady Leigh sitting on his right, 
the Earl of Yarmouth on his left. Sir J. E. Kardley 
Wilmot, Professor Leo, Mr. Creswick, Mr. H. Graves, 
Mr. Tom ‘Taylor, Mr. Hodson, Mr. Charles Flower, 
Mr. Theodore Martin, Mrs. Theodore Martin (Miss 
Helen Faucit), and other distinguished persons were 
among the company, After dinner the loyal toasts 
were proposed, and Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot proposed 
“The Immortal Memory of Shakespeare ;” Mr. Tom 
Taylor “‘ Success to the Shakespeare Memorial ;” Mr. 
Theodore Martin ‘‘The Drama;’’ and the Earl of 
Yarmouth ** he Lord Lieutenant of the County.” 
The proceedings, which were marred by a heavy fall 
of rain that penetrated through the canvas and wetted 
the visitors, were brought to a close shortly before 
seven o'clock. 








RIYYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Royal Italian Opera duly opened in the Easter 
week with Verdi's *‘ Ballo in Maschera.” Sig. Gra- 
tiani played and sung as Renato, with his accustomed 
skill, and was deservedly encored in the “ Eri tu.” 
Malle. Bianchi was a good representative of (scar, and 
was encored in her two songs. 

On the Thursday “ Fra Diavolo’’ was given, with M. 
Capoul in the title-part. This artist seems hardly likely 
to gain a reputation here equal to that he has in Paris. 
He is not our ideal brigand, and his singing was too 
sentimental, and there were too violent contrasts. The 
“ Agnes’ serenade fell flat. Mdlle. Bianchi, as Zerlina, 
had to repeat the waltz from Auber’s ‘ Haidée,” which 
was introduced after the air at the beginning of the 
second act. 

On Saturday Sig. Gayarré made his début in the 
“Favorita,” and proved that if he is not another Mario, 
he possesses natural gifts and abilities, both musical 
and dramatic, which may eventually place him in the 
highest rank of operatic tenors. His voice is pure and 
even, of good compass, and of sympathetic tone: gene- 
tally it seemed well under control, though here and there 
& little unsteadiness appeared, which may have been 
owing to the excusable nervousness of a first appearance 
where all was strange. He was encored in the “ Spirto 
gentil,” and much applauded for the duet with Leonora 
(Mdlle. Sealehi) ‘* Vien, ah, vieni.” Signori Graziani 
and Bagagiolo were the Alfonso and Baldassare, and 
Malle. Cottin, Inez. 

On April 9, Rossini’s grandest and most dramatic 
Opera, ‘‘ (Fuillaume Tell,” was played, with Sig. Cotogni 
in the title-part. His best effort was the “ Resta immo- 
bil,” which was sung with much pathos, and where the 
tibrato was least offensive. With the exception of Sig. 
Scolara being the (essler, vice Sig. Tagliafico, the 
Temainder of the cast was as last season. Malle. 
Bianchi was much applauded for the “ Selve opaca.” 

“ Favorita"’ was repeated on April 10. On the 











unfortunately suffering from severe cold and hoarseness, 
her part was sustained at short notice by Mdme. Sme- 
roschi, who sang Norina’s music exceedingly well, and 
proved as efficient a substitute for Mdlle. Marimon as 
could be expected. Hrnesto was played by M. Capoul 
for the first time in England: he was far more success- 
ful than in “ Fra Diavolo,”’ and was encored in ‘“‘ Com’ 
é gentil.””. M. Capoul sings too much to the audience: 
even in his love duet with Norina he hardly ever looked 
at her. Sig. Cotogni was the Doctor Malatesta, and the 
title-part was assigned to Sig. Ciampi. Sig. Bevignani 
conducted. On the 14th the Spanish tenor made his 
appearance as Ravul, in the “ Huguenots.” It was in- 
evitable that those who. witnessed his impersonation 
should compare him with Mario, and Sig. Gayarre, as 
a matter of course, found his audience rather cold, and 
little inclined to encourage him either when he most 
resembled or most differed from their favourite model. 
Without reference to what has been done by Duprez, 
and Nourrit, and Mario, Sig. Gayarré's performance 
may be described as careful and painstaking, and his 
execution of the music generally smooth and sympa- 
thetic: his modifications of power being accompanied 
by correct intonation. His voice was well under com- 
mand, only a little tendency to force it being occasionally 
observable. We do not think, however, that Raoul will 
prove his greatest or most suitable part. We need not 
say much of the other characters: the ladies were 
Madlles. D’Angeri and Bianchi (Mdlle. Marimon being 
still too hoarse to appear) and Mdme, Scalchi; the last 
was encored in the ‘‘ Nobil donna.”’ Signori Cotogni, 
Capponi, Sabater, and Bugagiolo filled the other parts. 
Band and chorus might have been better. 

‘‘ La Favorita” was repeated on April 16, with the 
character of Leonora impersonated by Malle. Ricca. 
Due allowance must be made for the nervousness in- 
cidental to a first appearance before a critical audience, 
but still she fell short of what was expected. Big. 
Gayarré appears to gain in the opinion of his hearers. 
In ‘‘ Jl Barbiere,” on the 17th, a new Rosina was added to 
the long list of those who have attempted the character. 
Of late years the Covent Garden Rosina has almost 
invariably been Mdme. Patti, and of course comparison 
between the Diva and the new candidate was inevitable. 
Mdlle. Bianchi has been obliged to make many trans- 
positions in the music, and some of the airs suffered in 
consequence. ‘‘lo sono docile’ was delivered with 
much spirit, and in the Lesson scene Mdlle. Bianchi was 
enthusiastically encored, and in response sang in English 
the ‘“‘ Last Rose of Summer,” with much pathos and 
sweetness. She acted, moreover, with archness and 
grace, and altogether made a good impression. The 
Almaviva was M. Capoul, who displayed his powers of 
florid singing, but sang the serenade ‘“ Ecco ridente" 
to the stalls rather than to Rosina. Sig. Ciampi 
was Hartolo, Sig. Scolara Basilio, and Sig. Cotogni 
Kigaro. Sig. Vianesi conducted. On the 19th ‘ The 
Huguenots’ was repeated, and on the 21st ‘* Guiilawme 
Teli,” both casts as before. ) 

The representation of ‘‘ aust ” on > 28, was hardly 
a fair specimen of performances at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Malle. Smeroschi, as Margherita, M. Oapoul as 
Faust and Sig. Bagagiolo as Mefistofele, are by no 
means the best possible impersonators. dile. 
Scalchi’s Siebel was better, but Sig. Cotogni’s Valentino 
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was not up to his average. The beauty of the orches- 
tration, the life and bustle of the Kermess scene, were as 
attractive as usual, and Mdlle. Smeroschi sang the 
*‘ Jewel Song” with good effect. 








HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 





The season commences on April 28, as we go to 
press, with “ Norma.” The following is the cast :— 
Pollione, Sig. Fancelli; Oroveso, Sig. Brocolini; Flavio, 
Sig. Rinaldini; Adalyisa, Mdlle, Alwina Valleria ; Clo- 
tilda, Mdlle. Filomina; and Norma, Malle. Titiens. 
The pieces announced for the following week are, ‘ I/ 
Trovatore,” ** Un Ballo in Maschera,” and “ La Traviata” 
on May 5; Violetsa, Mdme., Christine Nilsson. 








DRAMA. 


At the Marylebone Theatre Mr. Boucicault’s 
‘* Shaughraun,” has been put upon the stage with 
completeness, and success ensured by the appearance of 
Mr. Cave as Conn. The strong points of the Shaugh- 
raun’s character, his good humour, wit, and dexterity 
of resource in trouble or danger are capitally brought 
out by this clever actor, whose supervision has done 
much for the excellence of the whole performance. 

At the Princess’s “‘ Rip Van Winkle’’ has been revived, 
and Mr. Jefferson's retarn has been hailed with enthu- 
siasm. There have been some changes made in Mr. 
Jefferson’s supporters. Mrs. Rip is acted by Miss 
Rose Coghlan with much earnestness and ability, and 
Miss Lucy Buckstone is Rip’s daughter, Meenie, a 
very charming maiden. Mr. Howard Russell plays 
Derrick, and Mr. Terriss Hendrick Vedder. 

At the Gaiety, a burlesque has been given by Mr. F. 
C. Burnand, who has chosen for his subject the story of 
«The Babes in the Wood,” the hapless infants being per- 
sonated by Mr. J. L. Toole as the shy and retiring boy, 
Tommy, and by Miss Farren as the bold and frolicsome 
girl, Polly; while Mr. Royce is the Wicked Uncle, who, 
according to Mr. Burnand, was an English baronet, Sir 
Guy Fox, a title well-suited to his villanous appearance. 
Other characters are filled by Misses E. Muir, West, and 
Vaughan, and Messrs. Bishop, Westland, and Charles. 
Mr. Burnand’s long experience provides plenty of fun ; 
puhs are plentiful, the dancing is good, and there are 
several very amusing songs, especially Tommy’s legend 
of the man who ‘ always came home to tea.” 

At the St. James’s Theatre Massinger’s comedy, “ 4 
New Way to Pay Old Debts,” has been revived by Mrs. 
John Wood. “The chief character has always been a 
favourite essay with tragedians at any date since the 
elder Kean sustained it at Drury Lane in 1816; but 
the piece does not ‘meet with much sympathy from 
audiences in the present day. No great interest is felt 
in Sir Giles himself, Wellborn, or Marrall ; and Justice 
Greedy is no longer funny to a generation accustomed 
to broad farce, extravaganza, and burlesque. The 
piece does not suit modern taste, either in manners or 
morals. The Sir Giles Overreach of Mr. Hermann Vezin 

is a studied and original reading. He is not a mere 
miser, but he loves gold on account of the power it con- 
fers, and has no consideration for human feelings evenin 
his daughter. Mr. Vezin does not indulge in the frequent 
bursts of fury, which have generally been considered 


1 
essential. Mr. Flockton plays Marrall, here and they 
with a little exaggeration, which he may easily ameng 
Miss Le Thiere plays Lady Allworth with ability ; Miss 
Kate Pattison is interesting as Margaret Overreach, aj 
Mr. Clifford Cooper is a good Justice Greedy ; the othe 
parts. are sustained by Messrs. Charles Cooper, 
Carr, Fitz-Inman, Ashby, Herberte, Hamilton, Wiy. 
stanley, and Miss Maria’ Daly. The performang 
was well received on the whole by the first night; 
audience. 

The romance of ‘“ Foul Play,” written by Messy 

Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault, which had be 

dramatised by Mr. Boucicault, and produced at thy 

Holborn Theatre, has been re-adapted for the stage } 

Mr. Reade himself, under the title of ‘* The Scuttled Ship," 
and was brought out at Easter at the Olympic Theaty 
with fair success. We subjoin the plot. Robert Penfold, 
a young clergyman, is convicted of being an accessory 
to a forgery, and is transported. While a convict 
servant he sees and loves Helen, the daughter of Colond 
Rolleston, the governor of the colony, not knowing that 
Helen is affianced to the man for whose crimes he has 
been made to suffer. By chance Penfold discovers that 
the ship in which the lady is to sail for England is tok 
thrown away purposely, having been insured for mor 
than her value. Penfold breaks his parole, contrives to 
get aboard the vessel, and when the ship is scuttled le 
is nearly drowned in the attempt to save the captais, 
and is rescued by Helen. They reach a desert islani, 
and their companions die ; Helen falls in love with Pa- 
fold, but his strict notions of duty lead him to refuse be 
advances. When, after a delay of months, a vessel, with 
Colonel Rolleston on board, comes to search for Hele, 
Penfold is recognised as an escaped convict, and refuses 
to return to England with Helen before she has cleared 
him from suspicion. This the lady does, and bys 
comparison of papers, and the opportune arrival d 
Penfold in an open boat, his innocence is establishel, 
while the scuttling the ship is traced home to Penfoli' 
wrong-doer. ‘The scene upon the island, where th 
lovers are parted, is one of uncommon interest. ole 
Penfold is admirably played by Mr. Henry Neville, aul 
the same will apply to the Helen Rolleston of Miss Bell 
Pateman. Of the other personages who appear m the 
drama'we may mention the Arthur Wardlaw of Mh 
Forbes Robertson—the villain of the play ; the Well 
(ship's carpenter) of Mr. Charles Ashford ;, and the /# 
Wylie of Mr. R. Pateman. | The piece was well receiv 

on the first night, a little curtailment being the only 
requisite to ensure a run. 

At the Opera Comique Mr. Charles Mathews lit 
been playing the character of Young Wilding, ™ 
own version of Foote’s comedy, ‘ The Liar.” In tt 
piece Mr. Mathews has been ably supported by Mt 
Maclean, who plays Old Wilding; by Mr. Sou 
as Papillon, and by Miss Litton, as Miss Granth 
Miss Ewell and Mr. J. H. Barnes are included in 4 
cast. ‘The Liar” is followed by the farce “ Cool # 
Cucumber,” in which Mr. Charles Mathews pia 
Plumper with great vivacity. The audience are by! 
means niggardly in their expressions of delight. 

The Duke’s Theatre has re-opened under the manm 
ment of Mr. M. L. Mayer with a grand sensational dram 
in six tableaux, called the ‘“ Two Mothers, 
from “ L’ Affaire Coverley,” brought out some time 4g 
Paris, which had in its plot a semblance of some. 
incidents in the Tichborne romance. The piece # 
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acted by Miss Ada Murray, Miss Ellen Mayrick, Mrs. 
J. F. Young, and Mrs. Billington, Mr. W. M<Intyre, 
Mr. F. Hughes, Mr. Lin Rayne, and Mr. Billington, in the 
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chief characters. The sensational tableaux, however, 
are the attractions of the piece. 
1 At the Surrey Theatre Mr. W. Holland has re- 
, produced after many years, the drama of “ Tom and 
s Jerry; or Life in London in 1820.” The version now 
" being performed is Moncrteff’s adaptation of Peirce 
Evan’s book, and the costumes are copied from George 
2 Cruikshank’s original drawings. The drama embraces 
‘ scenes chiefly of low life in London fifty yearsago. From 
he Hawthorn Hall, Somerset, Jerry departs for London with 
My his friend Corinthian Tom, and by him is piloted through 
a the western and eastern districts of the metropolis, from 
rt Almack’s in the West to All Max’sin the East. At the 
li, latter the old dance of Black Sal and Dusty Bob was 
ory rapturously applauded. The chief scenes are Temple 
viet Bar by moonlight, the Cadger’s Retreat, and Vauxhall 
oud Gardens during a grand masquerade ball. Mr. H. C. 
that Sidney plays Corinthian Tom, Mr. Harry Taylor Jerry 
is Hawthorn, Mr. Lilly Bob Logic, and Mr. Arthur 
tha Williams Jemmy Green. Mdmes. Annie Bentley, Nelly 
tobe Russell, and Annie Travers sustain the leading female 
* characters. The drama is likely to prove a most 
~ successful venture. 
lhe At the Aquarium Theatre the evening performances 
pa, have for the present been discontinued, and a series of 
land morning performances of comedy have accordingly 
Pe been commenced, with a representation of Mr. Byron’s 
se ht masterpiece, ‘* Cyril’s Success,” which is presented by 
wih an adequate company. Mr. Warner gives a clever 
Hele, impersonation of Cyril, the young author. Mr. W. 
refuse Belford presented a capital character sketch as Fitz 
cleared Pelham, manager of a country theatre, Miss Maggie 
L by 8 Brennan resumes her original character of the Hon. 
ival d Frederick Titeboy. Other parts are competently played 
lish by Mr. Macklin, Mr. Fawn, and Miss B. Henri. The 
enfoli piece is mounted with great care, and the representation 
yte in spite of some long “ waits,’ is thoroughly suc- 
ad cessful. Great interest is inspired by the announced 
lle, m revival of ‘* The Inconstant” and “ The Beau's 
a“ Stratagem” of Farquhar, and Goldsmith’s ‘ Good- 
J — Natured Man.” 
oN At tho Haymarket Theatre Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's 
e ef “Palace of Truth” was revived on April 21, after an 
L the v intermission of nearly seven years. Many alterations in 
a" the east of characters have necessarily been made, and 
the UFR the present representation is hardly equal to the 
bis original. Miss Marion Terry, in the part of the Princess 
1ews dam Zeolide, is always careful, and her movements are un- 
j, dam Coustrained and picturesque, while Mr. Herbert displays 
- ‘t his usual gentlemanly demeanour as Prince Philamir, 
d re but he is hardly at home in the blank verse allotted to 
¥ a m. Aristeus is represented by Mr. Howe with much 
Given aa ‘umour. Miss Annie Lafontaine has the part of Azema. 
ed a Among the original impersonators are Miss C. Hill, 
' Coo is Mrs. Chippendale, Mr. Buckstone, and Messrs. Everill 
we ce ad Clark, the two rival courtiers. The revival is 
- YER ‘turacterised by the usual good taste and care which 
iu. 









distinguish this house. 

Mr. Falconer’s Irish drama, “ Peep o’ Day,” was 
again revived on April 21, at the Adelphi Theatre, the 
tuthor appearing as Barney O'Toole, Miss Stuart as the 
heroine, and Mr. Sinclair as Harry Kavanagh. Mr. 

Intyre also appears as Black Mullins, and Mr. Emery 
é the priest O' Oleary, 
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IRELAND. 
Brurast, April 24th. 

The Musical season in Belfast may be said to ter- 
minate on the 27th inst., for on that evening the 
Philharmonic Society will give their fifth and last 
concert of the season. ‘ St. Paul” will be produced, 
the vocalists being Miss Essie Lynar, Miss Emily 
Holden, Mr. Walter Bapty, and Mr. Gordon Gooch. 
The band and chorus will number about 400 per- 
formers, and Mr. Stiehl will fill the post of conductor. 
This is the first time that “ St. Paul” has been pro- 
duced in Belfast with full orchestral accompaniments. 
All the concerts of the Society during the season haye 
been very largely attended. 

The Belfast Choral Association, conducted by Mr. 
Walter Newport, have had a most successful season, 
which they brought to a close a few nights since with a 
Concert, at which a band of eleven harps appeared. 
This harp concert, which was commenced in March, 
1876, is for the future to be given annually in Belfast. 

The Belfast Choir, a society which has not yet made 
its appearance in public, will give its second concert 
on the 25th inst. in the Music Hall, when Haydn's 
oratorio ‘* The Passion,” and Mendelssohn's Psalm ‘“ O 
come, let us worship" are to be performed. Miss 
Dumville (Manchester), Miss Emily Holden, and Mr. 
N. Dumville (Manchester Cathedral), are to be the 
vocalists. The conductor of the society is Mr. Fred 
C. Smythe, Mus.B. T.C.D. 

Mr. W. Pyatt has announced a Ballad Concert in the 
Ulster Hall for Thursday, May 10. Miss Agnes 
Larkcom, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Sig. Foli are announced to appear together with Mr. 
Lockwood (solo harp), and Mr. J. L. Roeckel (solo 
pianist and accompanist). 








NEW MUSIC, 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
“ Sunrise and Sunset.” Song. Words by Groner Marcu. Music 
by Virernia GABRIEL. 
“ Re-united.” Song. Words and Music by the same. 
“The Missionary Angel.” Song. 
Music by VirainrA GABRIEL. 
The first of these three songs is the simplest and the prettiest. 
It has a symmetrical melody in 2-4 time, which goes well to the 
words, and leaves the singer quite at ease. The key is A major 
and minor, and the compass A to E, twelve notes. 


Words by Samven Sir. 


“ Re-united” is a death-bed scene, worked out as a kind of scena 
with considerable skill. The subject, however, is too gloomy, and 
as a song for society it is neither entertaining nor edifying. Sad- 
ness in music has always been popular in drawing-rooms, and the 
path thence is easy to gloom and horror. ‘ 

The verse of No. 3 is rather inconsequential, but it is united to 
a nice cantabile air, in 9-8 time, in E minor and major. If meant 
for a sacred song, more reverence would be shown by the omission 
of the familiar Name of our Saviour. The melody is contained 
within the octave E to E. 


“DT Absent.’ Mélodie. Paroles et Musique de Cuantes Gounop, 

One of M. Gounod’s interesting and characteristic trifles, in 
which so much depends on the singer. The melody, which is 
contained within the octave of the key-note, has a running ac- 
companiment of arpeggios throughout. Key D, common time, 
| Ouly the French words are given. 
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Valse. From the Music to the Masque in Shakespeare's ‘* Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Composed by Arntaur SuLLIvAN. 
Bourrée, From the same. 


Every pianist will be glad of these arrangements. The Bourrée, 
in particular, is most elegant and quaint, while its style is more in 
character with the old play than the waltz. Both, however, are 
good pianoforte pieces. 


“Listen!” Song. Words by Hzsman C. Menivare. Music by 
Frepenic Cuax, 

A pleasing melody in E flat, nicely accompanied, and likely to 
be a favourite with drawing-room vocalists and their audience. 
The song has been presented by the composer to the General 
Throat and Ear Hospital—a sufficient reason for wishing it an 
extended popularity. It is in the usual four-crotchet time, and 
the compass is from A to E, twelve notes. 


{Lamborn Cock.) 


“ Never Doubt.” Ballad. Words by Karnuzen Mapicax, Music 
by Karz Luoy Warp, 

A song on the old and ever interesting subject, in the modern 

ballad form, which seems likely to endure as much longer as it has 


already existed. The melody is pleasing and singable ; the key 
E flat, the compass E to F, 


The Shadow of the Cross. Trio, for female voices. Words by 
Rey. Honativs Bonar, D.D, Music by Francesca Jzssixz 
Ferrari, 

There is not the slightest tinge of irreverence or familiarity in 

Dr. Bonar’s straightforward verse. The setting is artistic and 

appropriate, and the trio is worthy of an extended popularity. 


“* The cry of feeble faith.” Song. By Laonanp Woonsey Bacon. 

This is a very serious song; too solemn indeed for ordinary 
minstrels, and yet not a sacred song. We can understand, rever- 
ence, and pity the feeling ; but we do not admire its adaptation to 
the music of ‘voice and pianoforte.” It is, perhaps, not too 
stimulant for some minds, but we cannot recommend it. The 
title states it is written for Bass or Contralto. 


“In the Land that is far away.” 
BIDE. 


Song. Words by He.en Burn- 
The Music by Rosgerra O'Leary Vinnina. 

Mdme, Vinning has carefully set this ery of mingled sorrow and 
resignation: her phrases are impassioned and appropriate, and 
offer material for a highly cultivated vocalist. The melody em- 
braces the nine notes D to E. Key G, 8-4 time. 


" The Joy of Sailing.” Yachting Song. Composed by ALexanpEn 
Maci&op BurGues. 

A brisk and lively ditty which, whether sung afloat or on shore, 

will arrest the attention of all within hearing. It is quite simple, 


and any one can sing it. The key is G, 2-4 time, the compass D 
to E. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 

 Batiste’s Admired Andante in G.” 
forte by Wint1aAM SmMALiwoop. 

A familiar arrangement of the well-known movement, suited for 


juvenile pianists, for whom it will have two strong recommenda- 
tions—that of being very easy and very short. 


Transcribed for the Piano- 


The Sentinel’s March. Composed for the Pianoforte by J. Prrpuam. 

An easy and tuneful march, just the thing for the first piece of 
a young performer. It has a good outside recommendation in the 
portrait of a vigilant mediwval sentinel peering into the moonlight 
from the battlements of an old fortress . 


"A Village Queen.” 
Cu. ScuriebEn. 


Song. Written by C. J. Rowz. Music by 


————== 
affectation of ‘‘ goodyness.” The melody is natural and Piquant, 
and will be caught up at once; the accompaniment easy and plea. 
ing. Key A flat, 3-8 time, compass E to F. 


“ Bertha.” Ballad. Words adapted by Hunenr J. pz Boag 
Composed by Henry Pontzr. 

A lost love and a reminiscence form the subject of thi, 
ballad, which has a simple and taking air, going well to ty 
words. It is a pity it has so sad a termination, although sadnog 
always gains the suffrages of an audience. The key is A fist, 34 
time, compass D to F ten notes, 


Fable Songs from sop. Written by Rea. Musio by Grog 
Fox. 
No. 1. The Siek Stag. 
», 2 The Fighting Cocks and the Eagle. 

These are famous songs for the young: taking subjects ani 
striking melodies effectively arranged without difficulties, and » 
elaborate illustrated title to each song, augur much for th 
pleasure and improvement of those who sing them, 


(Srantey Lucas, WEBER & Co.] 


“‘ Lock, Lock, Lock, Lock!” For one or Three Voices, Worl 
and Music by T. Scarsproox. 
This song—the oarsman’s call to the lock-keeper—is simplicity 
itself—both as regards words and music, It is characteristic ani 
effective, and needs no criticism. 


Le Chateau de Grignon. Valses. 


BROOK. 

A short and easy set of waltzes, consisting of introduction ani 
three figures ; they are melodious and rhythmical, and end befor 
the signs of exhaustion not unfrequently met with in dam 
music, 


Composed by THomas Scum 


Romance. For Violin and Piano. Composed by 8, W. Wazzr. 


The pianoforte with slight exception is merely an accompati- 
ment—though an elaborate one—to the violin part: the latte 
has good melody, is well phrased, and capable of considerable a 
pression; it is really composed with reference to the capabilitis 
of the instrument, and not a mere tune which can be played a 
the fiddle. We can give the composition as a whole warm cm 
mendation. 


Thou still art left tome. Ballad. Words by J. Exprrssony. Muss 
composed by Fraxcesco BERGER. 

Mr. Berger has been more than usually successful in this ballad 
The melody is very appropriate to the words, and its phrases a 
well contrasted and effective. It will, we should think, be mon 
than an average favourite. The key is C, 3-4 time, the compili 
eleven notes, A to D. 


“ When thy blue eyes.” Song. Composed by E, Lassen. 

A charming little German Lied, in G flat, 6-4 time, the origin 
words being given, and a close rendering into English by Miss Julia 
Goddard. The song is very charming and very short. The meloi] 
ranges from B to F, twelve notes. 


Spring Song. Composed by Ant. RuBInsTEIn, 

A simple setting of Heine’s Lied, “ Spring’s Blue Byes," 
graceful and symmetrical as can be wished ; the joy being mor 
subdued than is customary in the German Frithlingslied. To 
English version is by Miss Goddard. Key A, 8-4 time, the cm 
pass C to F, eleven notes. 


» («Es steht ein’ Lind’.”) 
by ¥ 


“ In yonder vale a linden grows. 
German Song. With Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
TapPERt. 

This quaint ditty (over three centuries old) is very effective! 





A protty little song, inculoating an exoelleat moral without apy 


| axranged, and well sung will prove more interesting than ma 
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modern songs. Miss Goddard is the author of the translation, 
which is printed under the notes with the original German. 
“May.” Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by F. E. Barnes. 

Hood’s bright verses are capitally interpreted by Mr. Barnes's 
music, the joy and abandon of the poet being matched by the 
skippy air and its lively accompaniment. The key is F, 6-8 time, 
the compass D to-G. 


[Smurpson & Co.] 


The Advance Guard. Galop. By Epwarp Bonviiuz, 
Little Sweethearts. Polka. By H. 8. Ronfrrs. 

Two tuneful and easy dance tunes, suitable for young players, 
fingered where necessary, and with striking illustrated title-pages, 


The Wagoner. Words by Epwanp Oxenrorp, The Music by W. 


T, WRIGHTON, 


Bright as a Seraph. Words by J. P. Dovatas, The Music by W. 
T, WRIGHTON. 

The “ Wagoner” has a lively rolling melody in 6-8 time, well 
fitted to enliven a jog through green lanes or over dusty roads. 
Almost any one can sing it, as it lies within the octave F to F, in 
the key of B flat. 

The second song is hardly in Mr. Wrighton’s usual style, though 
it will doubtless find admirers. It is set in A flat, common time, 
the compass eleven notes, C to F. 


“The Lighthouse.” Words by Jouto. 


Aurnep J. Dy. 
Astriking song for a good bass or baritone, and not without 
some originality in conception and treatment. The key is B flat, 
common time, the compass G to E, thirteen notes. 


The Music composed by 


(Weerxes & Co.] 


Dance Tunes for Little Folks. By H. C. Nrxon. 

An amplification of ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,” extending to seven 
pages, familiarly arranged, and with the fingering marked to every 
note throughout—an indication at once of Mr. Nixon’s kindness to 
“little folks,” and the patience of a ‘*‘ Mus. Bac. Cantab. and F. 
0, 0.” 


"“ Love and Hope.” 
H. ©. Nixon. 


Moore’s verse ought to have inspired something brighter and 
with more character than Mr. Nixon’s setting, which, in the 
common ballad form, does not rise above a host of similar com- 
positions. There is, however, a certain grace, and knowledge of 
technique displayed, which induce a better opinion of Mr. Nixon’s 
powers than he has here cared to show. The key is A flat, the 
compass C to D, twelve notes. 


Song. Words by Tuomas Moorr. Music by 


(Wirr & Co.] 


Les Chanteurs du Printemps. Idylle pour Piano par Fritz 
SPINDLER. 

If Herr Spindler has kept clear of startling mechanical difficul- 
ties, he assumes a good command of the keyboard, with certainty 
and delicacy of finger on the part of the executant: and one so 
endowed will be gratified with this suggestive sketch, and cannot 
fail to interest and please those who listen. The piece too may 
boast of some originality. 


The Moonlight. Words by Joun Oxenrorp. Music by Anno 
Kierren. 

The English title of this song gives no idea of the pretty German 
conceit of Curtius’s ‘* Der Frewnd,” although the verse itself is very 
happily rendered into English. Both versions are given under the 
toled, ‘The setting is quaint and appropriate, and the song 





appealing both to ear and intellect will not appeal in vain, Key 
G, common-time, compass D to G, eleven notes. 


‘* The Mother’s Dream.” 
by L. Samson. 


We prefer quoting the first quatrain of this song to expressing 
our opinion of the ‘‘ words: ” our readers can form their own: 


“Td a dream to-night as I fell asleep, 
Oh! the touching sight makes me still to weep, 
Of my little lad, gone to leave me sad; 
Aye! the child I had, but was not to keep.” 


The verse does not greatly improve in its progress to the 
dénouement. Mr. Samson has bestowed some pains on the setting, 
having chosen the key of D flat, 2-4 time, and introduced a pleasing 
figure in the accompaniment. The voice part ranges from F to A, 
ten notes. 


Words by Witt1am Barnes. Composed 


Meditation. Tone der Liebe. For the Pianoforte. Composed by 
H. Furecs. 
A kind of ‘‘ song without words,” alternately energetic, plain- 


tive, and impassioned. It requires good and thoughtful playing 
to do it justice. 


Acht Midchenlieder. 
MANN SCHOLTZ. 


These eight melodies are generally of a rather mournful type, 
but are exceedingly characteristic, and varied in treatment. They 
will be useful to the student for the acquisition of expression, 
while they will interest the musician through their excellent 
technique, and the ordinary hearer who neither knows nor cares 
for the means by which so pleasing effects are produced, 


Fur das Pianoforte. Componirt von Hzra- 


Nachkliinge, (Reminiscences). Clavierstiicke. 
Hernricu Hormann. Book I. 

This fasciculus contains five pieces—each illustrative of 
couplets by Heine, Eichendorff, &. They display much careful 
thought and musicianly knowledge and readiness, and admit of 
high-class interpretation. They may be viewed, indeed, as re- 
laxation for a first-rate pianist. The working student—whose 
motto is ever “ Excelsior,”—will find them valuable helps in his 
progress, while they contain little of pedantry or pretence, 


Componirt von 


“Cradle Song.” The English Words by Joun OxEnronrp. 
posed by Arno KuErren, 

The melody is pleasing and well adapted to the ‘ Schlum- 
merlied” of Peter Cornelius, whose original German words are 
given under the ren dering of the late Mr. Oxenford. The key is 
A flat, 3-4 time, compass an octave, F to F. 


Com- 


Silhouettes from Hungary. Four Pianoforte Duets on orfginal 
Hungarian melodies. Composed by H. Hormann. 

Beyond the truism that the airs are strikingly characteristic, 
and that they are skilfully arranged, we have nothing to say con- 
cerning the Silhouettes. The four pieces will not be equally 
admired by all persons, but there are very few who will not find 
some pleasure in listening to either. 








PROVINCIAL. 


The closing Organ performance of the Edinburgh University 
Session took place on April 12, when the following selection of 
music was performed by Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley: Chorale, 
“Christus ist erstanden,” (1530); Prelude and Fugue in G major, 
for Organ, Bach; Air, ‘‘ Verdi prati, e selve amene” (Alcina), 
Choruses, ‘‘ Cheer her, O Baal” (Athaliah), and “ Hail, Judea 
happy land’? (Judas Maccabeus), Handel; Two Organ Pieces, 
Andantino, and Allegretto, Hesse; Adagio, (con sordini), String 
Quintett in G minor, Mozart ; Andante Religioso, Allegretto, Allegro 
maestoso, (Organ Sonata, No. 4) Mendelssohn; March, from “ St. 
Polycarp,” Ouseley; Pastorale, in F major, Kullak; Chorus, 
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“* Achieved is the glorious‘work” (Creation), Haydn ; The National 
Anthem. The above is a fair specimen of the selections given 
at the performances, which are invariably interesting, varied, and 
good. We needhardly say that they have proved attractive, and 
that the audiences have received both pleasure and benefit from 
the honourable artistic efforts of the Music Professor. 


The Sherborne Musical Union'gave in the Town Hall, Sherborne, 
beginning of April two performances of Handel’s ‘ Messiah,” 
the principal vocalists being Mrs. R. Ensor, Mrs. F. Ensor, and 
Mrs. Carr Glyn; Mr. Dudley Thomas, Mr. G. Minifie, and Mr. H. 
Goldsmith. The conductor was Mr. Louis N. Parker. Associate of 
the Royal Academy of Music. There was a small orchestra aided 
by a harmonium and pianoforte. Considering the limited means 
at disposal, the performances were very satisfactory ; and credit is 
due to the conductor and all concerned. As the present is only 
the second season of the society’s existence, their progress has 
been great, and we have no doubt that next year, when the Town 
Hall will be rendered more suitable for musical gatherings, their 
performances will beeven more satisfactory. 


At the Brighton Theatre “The Shaughraun” still attracts 
nightly large audiences. On April 21 a morning performance took 
place, when Mrs. Nye Chart engaged Mr. and Mrs. Billington, Miss 
Ellen Meyrick, and a complete company, for the new comedy by 
Mr. Conway Edwardes, entitled “* Heroes.” The comedy of the 
** Hen and Chickens” followed, 


Herr Rubinstein has been giving two Recitals at the Dome Room 
at Brighton, the first on April 14. The Recital opened with a 
prelude and fugue from the pen of Herr Rubinstein himself. A 
theme by Haydn was the next number, followed by a couple of 
Bach's preludes and fugues. There was an attempted encore, but 
Herr Rubinstein snenesien with the ‘* Sonate, F minor, Beethoven,” 
at the conclusion of which the performer was recalled enthusi- 
astically. Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s Barcarolle, a ‘ Lied 
ohne Worte,”’ by Mendelssohn, a “ Presto Scherzando,” also by 
Mendelssohn, were followed by Schumann’s “ Carneval.” The 
next number of the program was Chopin’s Sonata in B minor (Op. 
35). The Funeral March elicited a vociferous encore; but Herr 
Rubinstein declined, and went on with the finale. Two Studies 
by the same composer were then given. The Recital conciuded 
with four pieces by Herr Rubinstein— Nocturne, Gavotte, Bar- 
carolle, Valse Caprice.” The second Recital wasj given on April 
19. There were twelve numbers on the program by Weber, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Chopin, and the Reciter himself. 


At the opening concert at the Pavilion, Buxton, Mr. Julian 
Adams engaged for the occasion Mdme. Osborne Williams and 
Malle. Bertha Brousil. The band was considerably augmented, 
and was again under the excellent conductorship of Mr. Julian 
Adams. The program commenced with the overture to “ Ruy 
Blas,” after which Mdme. Osborne Williams sang Sullivan’s ‘ Lost 
Chord.” Malle. Bertha Brousil’s violin solo “ Fileuse,” by Jules 
Lasserre was listened to with rapt attention. Ina “ grand triple 
concerto,”’ for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Mr. Julian 
Adams, Mdile. Bertha Brousil and Mr. Walton were received with 
great applause. The seccnd part commenced with the overture, 
“Guillaume Tell,” by Rossini, succeeded by Mdme. Osborne 
Williams singing ‘‘ When the tide comes in.” Mr. Lax played a 
solo on the flute, ‘La Sirene,” by Terchatz; and a new duet by 
Wolff and De Beriot, from ‘* La Donna del Lago,” for pianoforte and 
violin, was rendered in the happiest manner by Mr. Adams and 
Mdlle. Brousil. There were various other items, and the National 
Anthem successfully concluded the first concert of the season. 


Messrs. Wood and Marshall of Huddersfield gave a full dress 
Evening Concert, to a crowded audience in the Armoury, on Friday, 
the 13th instant, the artists being Mdme. Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Patey, Sig. Foli, Mr. Welbye-Wallace, and Sig. Tito Mattei 
solo pianoforte. 


Mdlle. Vernet la Fleur made her first appearance in England at 
the Brighton Aquarium concert on April 21, and was very success- 
ful in French romances and chansunettes. The other artists who 
appeared on the occasion were Mdme. Vanchita Barri and M. 
Ernest Motte, solo pianist. The Brousil family of violinists are 
engaged for this week. 

The matinée at the Brighton Theatre on April 21 was 
conspicuous for the absence of Mrs. Billington, who, with 
her husband and Miss Meyrick, their niece, were announced 
to appear in “ Heroes,” and ‘‘Hen and Chickens.” Owing to an 
accident at a theatre in the metropolis Mrs. Billington had 
seriously injured herself, and hence her inability to appear at 
Brighton. “Heroes” was a great success, ** Poetical Proposal” 
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was substituted for ‘* Hen and Chickens.” In the evening ang 











comedietta, from the pen of Mrs. Ellen Johnson, and enti ) 
“* My Aunt Grumble,” was presented and favourably received, “ 7), 
Shaughraun” continues to attract good audiences. 1 
The Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, has been completely destroye I 
by fire. The flames were first observed at about five minuty 
before midnight on April 3, and the entire building was destroyej I 
in less than two hours. The Queen’s Theatre was pure y 
about eight months ago for £6000, and a few days afterwards wy fe 
transferred to a company for £6250. By them it was let to Messy, b 
Howard and Logan on a lease of ten years. The concem yy re 
insured for £8000. 
; f 

in 

MISCELLANEOUS. ~ 

Molitre’s ‘‘Amphytrion,” has been revived at the Théity ne 
Francais with great success. ™ 
‘« Cinq-Mars,” a lyrical drama in four acts, the music byy 1. 
Gounod, has been produced at the Opéra Comique. Mame, Lug, in 
publisher of music in Italy, has purchased for 60,000fr. the rig vl 
of playing “‘ Cinq-Mars” in that country. Pu 


Mdme. Ristori played recently in “ Maria Stuarda,” at th of 
Politeama Theatre in Rome toa crowded audience, the receipts 
amounting to 5000fr. 


The Alhambra Theatre Company have had for some time jr 
preparation Offenbach’s grand spectacular opera-boutffe, “Orphis 
aux Enfers,” with the whole of the new music and scenic effecs, 
as performed at the Gaiety Theatre, Paris, for over 500 nights, 


The second performance of Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,” at the Apolly 
Theatre, anh. confirmed the success of the first. The work bay 
been favourably received at Bologna, Venice, and Turin. 


At the St. James’s Theatre a new piece by Hamilton Aidé isin lor 
preparation. 

Mr. Irving abandons Shakespeare after the run of “ Bichui | 
the Third.” He will play in the ‘‘ Courier of Lyons. T' 

Dr. Rimbault left at his death an unpublished cantata, whic THI 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Curwen and Sons. The words, othe 


selected from various poets, relate the incidents of country lif 
during the year. i 
i eparture of the president, his Royal Highness 
Duke - As the Royal Albert Hall Orchestral Society bis 
entirely re-organised itself. The leader of the original band is ni 
in the list of the present band, which now numbers about eighty: 
six performers, among whom are Lord Gerald FitzGerald, Si 
Frederick Halliday, Dr. Stone, and other well-known amateus 
Mr. George Mount still remains as conductor. . 
iv iew of the Royal Academy Exhibition will 
PRcaghg +- Ay the 4th of aon and the exhibition will be opa 
to the public on the 7th of May. 
Mr. Carpenter, the song writer, is about to publish a selection 
from his songs and poems. a 
i rmances of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s cele 
Pe ong Bl nes pert at the Crystal Palace, under t 
direction of Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


Mr. Marsden, of St. James’s has 











purchased for £2500 fra 








Ps ps : “ _ ; to extili : 
Mr. Millais a newly finished picture, which he intends v 
m his gallery, devoting to the Artists’ Benovelent Fund t# A 
shillings paid for admission. M 


me. Puzzi willgive her Matinee d’Invitation at St. George’ 
oat Langham Place, on Wednesday, May 2, and her ~ 
concert will take place on Monday, 28th of May, which will 
held at the above-named hall. 

The following statisties concerning the British — 
Reading Room and library are very interesting — ; - 
1879 709,009 persons visited the British Museum. — ” ia 
of readers was 109,442, giving an average of 376 ped _ 
reader appears to have consulted, on an average, 13 7 um 
diem. The average time occupied in supplying a book toa : 
was 15 minutes. 35,561 volumes and pamphlets have tee 
to the library in the course of the year (including books 0} - 
and volumes of newspapers), of which 2211 were presenitt © 
received in pursuance of the laws of English copy 3 
received under the international copyright treaties, am os 
acquired by purchase. 82,908 parts of volumes < (a 
numbers of periodical publications, and of works in prog 


have also been added, of which 168] were presented, 1 
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ceived in pursuance of the laws of English copyright, 592 received 


















































H jer the international copyright treaties, and 12,340 acquired 
\ wr urehase. The number of sets of newspapers published in the 
Goited Kingdom and received under the provisions of the Copy- 
‘cht Act during the past year has been as follows, viz., 285 
hn ablished in London and its suburbs, 1033 in the other parts of 
a England and Wales, 159 in Scotland, and 125 in Ireland. 131 
be yolumes and 882 numbers of newspapers, belonging to 52 dif- 
ul ferent sets, have been purchased. 8125 pieces of music have 
~ heen acquired, each piece complete in itself, of which 5493 were 
. received by English, and 1409-by international copyright, and 
a 1223 purchased. 883 works of greater extent than single pieces 
have alsd been acquired, comprising 111 by English, and 587 by 
international copyright, and 182 by purchase. The number 
of distinct works comprised in the 35,561 volumes and pamphlets, 
and 32,908 parts of volumes already mentioned, amounted as 
nearly as could be ascertained, to 31,962. Of these, 2013 
iy have been presented, 8065 acquired by English, and 713 
by international, copyright, and 21,171 by purchase. 
by M. 11,458 articles have been received in the department, not 
Lae, induded in the foregoing enumeration of volumes and parts of 
right volumes, comprising playbills, single pieces of music, broadsides, 
Parliamentary papers, and other miscellaneous items; the addition 
it thy of this number to those already given produces a total of 79,927 
cepts articles received in the department. 
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Orphis J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
effects, 
“MB FRENCH POLISH REVIVER 
} Apollo 
ork bas INVENTED BY GEORGE WATTS. 
ié isin Ie Zor Cleansing and Polishing Furniture, and Leather of 
every Description. 
Richarl HIS Polish has for many years, been in use in 
THE LARGEST PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSES IN 
a, Which THE KINGDOM, and given the greatest satisfaction. It excels 
1¢ words, other Revivers, and differs from Furniture Creams, &c., as while 
niry lit they concentrate accumulating dust, &c., this Polish Removss 
ill dirt, producing, at the same time, A MOST BRILLIANT 
vneen POLISH. 
reiety has - ee , h 
dient Ve have recently seen tested a bottle of this ‘ Reviver,’ and have been muc 
and | y= to find with how small an expenditure, both of labour and the liquid, a 
it eighty: y brilliant polish could be obtained. The Reviver is in constant use in 
erald, Sit wore than one of the large London pianoforte firms.’—Times, July 28rd, 1870. 
amateu. “This ‘Reviver’ is a desideratum in every household where the appearance 
of the furniture is considered. ‘Easy of application, and all that can be 
desired in its results.’”—Herald, July 80th, 1870. 
will tale “This ‘ Reviver,’ after one trial, will need no further recommendation ; it 
; vil be looked upon as a sine qua non by every householder.”—Daily News, 
ill be opel HRI August 2nd, 1870. 
“Easy of application, lasting in its results, economical in its cost, and non- 
, injurious to the article on which it is used.””—Guardian, August 8rd, 1870. 
1 selectio “Cramer’s ‘French Polish Reviver” differs materially trom other articles 
having the same objects. It does not simply freshen the old polish, but forms 
mi the original surface a new deposit; the same manipulation removing the 
celebrated dirt aud defects, and—by a mere reversal of the friction material—producing a 
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t and lasting polish in a few seconds. It will prove a real boon to 

Wsekeepers as a rcady amd inexpensive means of cleaning and embellishing 
8 ol furniture.”—Orchestra, June 9th, 1871. 

NUFACTURERS—J. B. Cramer & Co., 64, West Street, and 88, 
Western Road, Brighton.—Wuo.esate anp Rerat, Lconvon 
Acznts—Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. ; Messrs. Metzler & Co. ; 
Messrs. H. Brooks and Co. ; and J. Scrutton. 
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Price 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., and 5s. per Bottle. 





»* Every Bottle guaranteed ; if not approved, the full amount will be refunded. 
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&. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
igh the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 
Avrict.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
usm ; at the'end I have illustrated improper Journalism by afew extracts, 
| earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
fort to circulate this work.—Cuan.as Loss, 
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M4Y-DAviIs AND CO.’S 


AERATED WATERS. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


» ne PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 

book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


THE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 

Songs of Degrees. With Commentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 

Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A, 

F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; amd Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work.will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar] 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


‘We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.” —Church Review. 


“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E, 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 
maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cle 
and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, No Vocalist or Public 
Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtaiined of all 
holesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom 
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Notice.—Now Ready, a Book for the Times. 


ENGLAND and ISLAM; or, the Counsel of 
Caiaphas. By EDWARD MAITLAND, Author of “ The 
Pilgrim and the Shrine,” ‘‘ The Keys of the Creed,” &c. 

*,* A book revealing the secret springs and signification of the 
present great and crowning conspiracy of all the orthodoxies 
against the Soul of England. 


The EAST ; being a Narrative of Personal Im- | 
: With | 

numerous references to the manners and present condition | 
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pressions of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 


of the Turks, and to Current Events. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALE% 
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Pall Mali Gazette. 
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for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all perm 
above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth Over again.”—Bélli 
Weekly Messenger. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 
TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 
including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCE 
CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, 
CLUBS, dc, Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 
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‘*Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. OWENS 
BLACKBURN, Author of ‘* Dean Swift’s Ghost,” “ Philoso- 
pher Push,” “* The Quest of the Heir,” &c. In 3 vols. 

By 
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JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 

**Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE, By W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 8 vols. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the 
Authors of “‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 3 vols. 

DID SHE LOVE HIM? By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘The Romance of War,” “ Under the 

Red Dragon,” &c. In 8 vols. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUN 
YATES, Author of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness’ 
“The Yellow Flag,” ‘ The Impending Sword,” “ A Waitiag 
Race,” ‘‘ A Righted Wrong, ” &c. 8 vols. . 
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